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PvE been perfectly annoyed, on not a few occasions, 
wi' the haverin there's been in a' the papers an' peri- 
odicals aboot the gen'ralship o' the Duke o* Welling- 
ton — ^the same as if there was naebody in this worl' 
had ony degree o' genValship to display but the like 
o' him! I'm sure, if it were weel looked into, 
the dochters o' Eve wad prove at least as great 
gen'rals as ever the sons o' Adam were ; for I'm sure 
there's no woman that's married to ony man — I dinna 
care what he is — ^wha manages to lead a quiet, 

Peaceable life, and get a' things her ain way (which 
lay down as a fundamental principle that its every 
woman's richt to get) ; I say, there's no woman wha 
manages this, that hasna during her lifetime just as 
muckle gen'ralship to display as ever was required o' 
the Duke o' Wellington. I'm sure I've often thought, 
long before I had any idea of authorship, that it wad 
mak' areal droll book, if I were to publish an account 
o' the gen'ralship Fve needed wi' our John. Now, 
Fm sure our John's just as guid a man as ever ony 

A 
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fiinfa* woman was married to ; an* yet, for a' that, 
John has a way o' his ain — he's a queer John that 
hasna a way o' his ain ; and I wad say, if I were 
speer't, it's the niest thing to the chief end of woman 
to fin' out her John's way, an' to humour him accord- 
ingly. 

I wasna lang o' finnin* out our John's way. Our 
John was aye a great man for hainin' — a great 
admirer o' Benjamin Franklin. John aye said, if he 
hadna ca't very canny i' the beginnin', he wad never 
taen sic a firm grip gin the hin'er-en' I Whan we 
set up house, it was in a very humble way — ^twa 
rooms and a kitchen ; an' if John's taste had been a'- 
thegither consulted, it wad hae just been one room 
an' kitchen. But he was like a' the lave o' the men folk 
on that occasion-T~a wee safter than his ordinar — so 
he gied in to the twa rooms an' kitchen ; an', although 
we had a very compact, comfortable house, I was never 
a'thegither pleased wi't ; for, frae ever I was a bit 
lassie, I had my heart fairly set on gettin' a house 
wi' a splendid dinin'-room. Now, how was I to get 
this managed ? I kent that, if I were to propose to 
John to tak' a house o' that kind, he wad hae just flown 
up in a pawshun— -for our John was a great man for 
keepin' doon what he ca'ed our annual expenditure ; 
eo I had just to watch my time and opportunity. 

The first plan I tried was this — I bought sev'ral bits 
o' books on the hydropathic subject, and read them 
to our John, to see if I could get him interested in 
taking a house wi* a bath in't; kennin', as I did, that 
he wasna likely to get a house wi' that kind o' ac- 
commodation without gettin' the dinin'-room into 
the bargain I This, however, had nae effect ; John 
just laughed at me. He said a' his acquaintances wha 
had baths, were never in them frae one year's en' to 
the ither for the purpose of bathin' — they were 
gen'rally used as lumber-rooms. John said he was 
sorry to say, that notwithstandin* the progress o' 
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temp'rance principles, the great majority o' the inha- 
bitants o' Scotlaiwi hae a far better relish for a warm 
dram in the mornin* than a canld bath ! 

However, by patience and perseverance, I managed 
my point. Our John had a consin in the north country, 
a minister, — a great gun o' a preacher — that he used to 
correspond wi' occasionally ; an' in ane o' his letters 
the minister signified his intention o' visitin' Glasgow 
durin' the winter months. So John read me the 
letter he had written in answer, an' asked me how I 
liked it f So, at that moment, a very happy thought 
struck me ; so, I said I thought it was a very cauld- 
rife affair, indeed, frae one frien' to anither. I said, I 
thought the least thing he could do was to offer his 
cousin quarters durin' his stay in Glasgow. So, 
whan John heard my breath, he put the letter he had 
written in the fire, and wrote anither ane, in which he 
said, that he hoped durin' his stay in the commercial 
metropolis o' Scotland, the minister wad mak our house 
his home. So away went the letter; and, in a few days, 
back cam' an answer, in which the minister said, not- 
withstandin' that he had had many offers o' lodging 
while in Glasgow, nothing would prevent him frae 
acceptin' the hospitality o' his earliest and best frien'. 

I thought I saw my way braw an' clear to a better 
house now ; but I thought I wad put a manuver in 
operation that wad bring the thing to a head that 
very day ; so about four o'clock, whan 1 expected 
John to his dinner — ye ken, we had a very convenient 
bunker in the lobby for haudin' pots an' pans, an' the 
like o' that — so, about four o'clock, I turned out a* 
the contents o' this bunker into the lobby, an' by the 
time that John cam' in, I'm in the midst o' stour 
gettin' the bunker cleaned out. So, whan John cam' 
in, he put his head in at the door, an' quo' he, 
< What's ado wi' the bunker, guidwife V Quo' I, *I'm 
cleanin't.' ' What for V quo' he. Quo' I, « I was 
thinkin' that if your cousin, the minister, was comin'. 
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it's the only place in the house whare I could mak' him 
a comfortable bed.* *Bedr quo* John; * you wad 
surely neyer ask the man to sleep there I' ^An' what 
for no f * quo' I. * In the first place,' quo* he, * if it 
had nae ither faut, its no lang enough.' 'Lang 
enough !' quo' J, ' could he no double himsel* up a 
wee?' 'Double up the mischief!' quo* John; 'the man 
can never sleep there.' ' Whare is he to sleep, then?' 
quo' I. 'You should have thought o* that before 
you invited him,' quo' he. ' Me invite him 1' quo' I. 
' John, you forget it was yoursel' that invited him. 
But, John,' quo' I, ' I'm perfectly willing that you 
and me tak' the bunker, and gie the minister the 
bed-room.' ' To the mischief wi' the bunker !' quo' 
John, and gaed awa ben to his dinner. He sat for a 
guid while, and said naething; an' at last he 
grumphed out, ' What did you say was the rent o' 
the house wi' the bath in't, that ye've been craiking 
about so lang?' So I told him; an', in a very laconic 
way, John said, ' Take it.' Quo' I, ' John, I'm 
your wife, an', if it's your orders, I'll be obleeged to 
take it ; but mind ye, John, although it is to accom- 
modate your frien', and though it will add to our 
annual expenditure, I*m sure I dinna grudge'tl' 
I didna gie John lang to change his mind. I took 
the house that nicht ; an' whan John saw't he was 
wonderfu' weel pleased wi't, an' opened his heart en- 
tirely. 

We got a new carpet, a new set o* chairs, an' 
a new sofa, an' everything that our John, in the 
simplicity o' his heart, thought the room required. 
But I wasna a'thegither satisfied yet ; for I never 
thought a dinin'-room was muckle mair than half fur- 
nished unless a body had a handsome sideboard. So 
the question now was, how was I to get my side- 
board ? I was feared to propose to John the pur- 
chase o' such a piece o' furniture — I kent the price o't 

ad fairly fricht him— so I had to gang cannily 
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aboat it in my ain way. It was about a fortDicht 
after we had flitted into onr new house, that I hap- 
pened to be in a cabinet warehouse, that was richt 
below our house. I was buyin' sev'ral bits o' trifles, 
whan the cab'netmaker showed me a splendid side- 
board he had on han'. Quo' J, in a jokin* way, * I 
wish ye wad sen' a body the like o' that, just in the 
way o' a present. I hae just a comer that wad fit 
it.' Quo' he, ' Just you say the word, an' up it goes 
this very minute !' Quo' I, * An' what would our 
John say V Quo' he, * I wad leave you an' him to 
settle about that.' Quo' I, ' Ye dinna ken him so 
weel as I do, or ye wad ken he wasna so easily 
settled wi' if ye were to tak' him in that way. But,' 
quo' I, Til tell ye a thought that has struck me 
this very moment. If ye were to ask me as a great 
favour — seein' that your warehouse is so crowded 
wi' furniture — ^to let that sideboard stan' for a time in 
our dinin'-room, I'm sure I couldna refuse ye ; an' 
then, if I could fa* upon ony plan to keep our John 
frae lettin' it gang down the stair again whan ance 
it was up, I wad do my very best.' Nae sooner said 
than done — up cam' the sideboard I 

Whan John cam' hame to his tea, I told 
him what the man had asked; an' he bein' very 
obleegin' about the flittin' time, I couldna refuse 
him; so I took John ben to see the sideboard. 
He said it was a very handsome piece o' furniture. 
If it wasna for the cost o't, he said, it wad be a 
great outset to the room. I said, the cost o't was 
tiie thing that keepit me frae thinkin' about it 1 

So we're standin' admirin' the sideboard, whan in 
comes a Mrs M'Kinlay, an acquaintance o'mine when 
she was the young lass ; a smart, clever hizzy she was, 
but was rather saucy in her young days, an' was gey 
an' lang o' bein' married, an' took a noodle o' a man 
1' the hin*er-en' ; so she's been gey an' sair keepit 
doon i' the worP, an' 's raither sour't i' the temper — 
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raither a kind o* cbaw't whan she sees onyt)ody get- 
tin' onything that she canna win at. So whan she 
got her een on the new sideboard, ^e perfectly 
changed colours — she tamed a kind o' green ; after 
the first glance, she never let her een see't, sat doon 
wi' her back till't, cut her message very short, an' 
awa she went. The first house that she ca*d at after 
leavin' our house, she said, certain parties, that she 
wadna name, she thought were goin' fairly to the 
mischief wi* extravagance. Wi' their new side- 
boards, an' what-not, she didna ken how it wad en', 

Weel, Mrs M^Kinlay's nae sooner out at the door till 
in comes Mrs M'Intyre — a real, flisterin' butterflee o* 
a body, wonderfully taen up about a' kind o' finery, 
whether it's her ain or ony ither body's. So she's no 
sooner in at^the door till she hands up baith her ban's, 
an' says, ' Oh ! Mrs Young, what a beautifn' sidci- 
board.' Turning to our John, she said, ' It wad be 
lang before her guidman wad fin' in his heart to 
buy such a splendid piece o' furniture;' an' then 
turnin' to me, quo' she, * What was the price o'tf 
Quo' I, * Five-an'-twenty pounds is the price o't'— p 
an' our John winket to me, kind a weel pleased that 
I hadna ^immer't an' winter't her in a' how the side- 
board cam' there ; for she was a body o' this kind, if 
she had been tauld the simple circumstances, she wad 
hae gane a' o'er the toon bletherin' about us bein' 
that fond o' finery that we had borrowed a side- 
board. 

Whan Mrs M^ntyre took her departure, I proposed 
to John that we should hae a kind o' haunlin' by way 
,6' heatin' the house ; so John agreed till't in a moment 
— ^I never b^ore saw him so wilUn' for onything o' 
the pairty kind. What the new sideboard had to do 
in bringin' about this change, I canna tell, but, as I 
said, John agreed in a moment ; so we sent bits o' 
invitation cards, an' a* our friends ca'd, an' signified 
their willingness to be present at our pairty, an' ane 
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and a' expresBed their admiration o' oar Qew side- 
board. 

So the night o' the pairty comes, an' I had a* my 
bits o' niceties laid oat on the tap o' the new piece o*' 
farnitare. John had come hame raither sooner than 
asnal, jast to gie a bit han^ ; so just when a' thing is 
arranged to John*s taste, there comes a ring to the 
door, an' there's a very neat note handed in, sealed, 
an' addressed to oar John. So he took the not^ 
opened it, read it, an' lookin' very queer, withoa^ 
^ayiA' a word, handed the note to me. So I took it.; 
an', as if I had nae idea o' its contents, read it aload. 
This was a letter frae the cab'netmaker, to the effect 
that he had that day got what he thought . a very 
reasonable offer for the sideboard, which offer he in-r 
tended to accept ; an' askin' if it wad be cdnvenient 
to remove the sideboard that night ? * What are we 
to do, guidwife V quo' John to me. Quo* I, • I'm 
sure, John, I dinna ken ; but if that sideboard gangs 
out o' here this nicht, we'll be a spekilation baith far 
an' near. But,* quo' I, * John, its my opinion that 
ye*re just as able to pay for the sideboard as the 
man that's offered for't — an' maybe the ablest o' tho 
twa ; so I wad sen' for the cab'netmaker, an' see if 
ye couldna come to an understanding.' John wa^ 
quite agreeable; so down went the servant, an' up 
cam' the cab'netmaker ; so I took speech in han' — as 
if I had never changed words wi' the man on th^ 
subject before. When I had told him the whole par- 
ticulars, he said it was a very peculiar set o' circum- 
stances—a very peculiar set o' circumstances in- 
deed; and seein' that it had happened so, he w^ 
perfectly willin' to let our John keep the sideboard at 
prime cost, namely, nineteen pounds. When John 
heard this---(ye ken he was aye fond o' a bargain)—- 
he gaed awa ben for his pocket-book, counted out 
the nineteen pounds, put it into the man's han', an* 
said he was much obleeged to him. Now, ye see, ii^ 
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place o' thinkin' that I had wheedled him oat o' his 
nineteen pounds, our John's o' opinion that his clever 
wife, wi' her gade tongue, saved him six pounds in 
the purchase o' his sideboard. We had a very 
pleasant pairty. One thing leads to aoither, especially 
one pairty to ahither. 

It was about a fortnight after our pairty that we 
received an invitation frae a Mrs M^Arthur, a very 
stylish personage, thiat had been at our pairty, to a 
pairty in her house. I kent the leddy that weel, that 
I knew she meant her pairty was to throw ours 
entirely into the shade — ^to be conducted on a much 
grander scale a'thegither. At ony rate, we accepted 
the invitation ; so I was in Stewart an' Macdonald*s 
warehouse buyin' several bits o' trifles that a body 
will need for buskin' on such a gran' occasion, when 
ane o' the salesmen, a very smairt young man, 
showed me a splendid arrival o' magniflcent gown 
pieces, the richest stuffs ever I saw — a bricht golden 
grun' wi' a licht blue flow'r rinnin' up thro't. So 
before I kent what I had done, I had said I wad 
tak' ane o' them ; so it*s packed up an' addressed to 
me, an' I'm comin' awa' doon the stair, when I 
thinks to mysel', what will our John say about my 
extravagance. So I turned awa' back, an' sought a 
sight o' their silk velvet waistcoat pieces — an' a 
splendid assortment they had ; so I selected what I 
thought the finest silk velvet waistcoat piece in 
Stewart an' Macdonald's warehouse for our John. 
So, whan I got hame, I put my ain gown i' the 
drawer, an' locked it, an' laid John's waistcoat on 
the table ; so whan John cam' hame, I let him see 
what I had bought for him. He said it was a' 
nonsense flingin' awa' so muckle siller for a waistcoat 
for him — he could just hae gane in his auld ane ; but 
John was like a' the lave o' the men folk, he was 
very easily consoled aboot the cost o' the finery that 
was to gang on his ain back ! So John's waistcoat's 
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made, the nicht o' the pairty comes, an' there's ne'er 
a word aboot my gown. 

Jast at the moment that John was a' ready, a 
triflin' circumstance occurred that wad prevent me 
frae gettin' to the pairty at the proper time; so 
John bein' the very speerit o' punctuality, I got him 
advised to gae aw a' himsel', an' I wad follow as soon 
as I could. So awa' went John in very good 
humour wi* his braw new waistcoat, an' what-not. 
Weel, the pairty was just what I thought it wad be— 
a won'erfu' display o' vulgar finery, every ane grander 
than anither. There was naething but saitins an' 
brocades, velvet polkas an* lace polkas, rings, chains, 
an' bracelets, in abundance. As our John looked 
on the surroondin' splendour, he began to think, that 
when his guidwife arrived in her antediluvian gown, 
she wad cut a puir flourish beside thae swells. John 
looked down to his new waistcoat wi' a remorse o' 
conscience. He wished I had kept the price o't, 
an' bought a gown to mysel,' John was very uneasy ; 
for he kent fi^ne there wasna a man in the company 
that could better afford to busk his wife than he 
could, if he had only ha'en the heart. 

So at last I'm announced, an' John's heart*s 
comin' to his mooth. He had kept a place for me 
in a corner, so as I michtna be observed. Mind ye, 
I took care that one dud shouldna mak' a fule o' 
anither ; I had a' thing to correspon' wi' my new 
dress ; so when I walked in, in such handsome style 
—for although I say't, I was the most magnificently 
dressed woman in the company — whene'er John got 
his e'e on me — he's no dull in the uptak', he under- 
stood matters in a moment — an' risin' wi' a face like 
an illumination, he said, 'Come awa, guidwife; ye*re 
neither so young nor so bonnie as ye hae been, but 
ye'U hae to dae yet — here's a seat for you,' an' he 
shifted into the comer himsel', an' set me down to the 
best possible advantage. I took the first opportunity 
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o' giein' John a bit dansh in the side vfV my elbow, 
an* quo' I, * I kent your taste, guidman, an' I didna 
want to mak' a fuleo* your new waistcoat.' John 
was that wee! pleased wi' my gown, he said it was the 
bonniest gown ever he saw in this world ; the decent 
man never speer't the price o't. 

Weel, the next mornin' after the pairty, John an* 
me were l3rin' ha'in a crack aboot things in gen'ral, 
an' John was raither divertin' me wi' some o' his 
observations on what had occurred at the pairty — 
for, though ye wadna think it, our John's a real 
droll man for noticin' things. John bein' in very 
good humour, I thought this was a very good time to 
broach a subject that I had been thinkin' on for 
sometime. Our lassie, Mary Ann, was twelve years 
o' age, an' had a decided taste for music, so I thought 
it was time that we should be sendin' her to get a 
few lessons on the piano ; but I was aye feared to 
mention the matter to her faither — for John was 
greatly against bringin' up bits o' lassocks as leddies, 
as he ca*d it. 

So, as I thought, now was my time ; but whanever 
I mentioned Mary Ann's name in connection wi' the 
piano, John turned richt roun' wi' his back to me, an* 
quo' he, ' You're gaun fairly to the mischief wi' ex- 
travagance, betwixt ae thing an' anither ; ' an' there 
he lay, gruntin' awa to himsel' aboot it bein' wiser 
like to learn her to wash a sark to her back, or to 
scrub a floor, an' the like o' that — so I just let him 
get his breath out. Aboot a fortnicht after this, I 
— thinking it was nonsense in me to be overruled in 
what was richt by a heidstrong foolish man, made 
arrangements for Mary Ann gettin' lessons in music, 
bindin' her down to keep the matter a secret frae her 
faither. Mary Ann made great progress ; for, as I 
said, she had a decided taste for music. 

It wad be aboot six months after this, that one day 
when our John was takin' a walk wi' Mary Ann in 
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his ban', lie met a very stylish acquaintance o' ours, 
a Bailie Monro ; an', very unexpected to either John 
or me, we were invited to a pairty in the Bailie's 
house — ye see the Bailie's folk move in a circle^ or 
maybe half a circle, aboon us — an' mair nor that, 
John was bidden be sure an' bring Mary Ann, for 
there wad be a number o' young persons present, an' 
they wad be most happy o' Miss Young's company, 
Weel, we went of course to the pairty ; a quiet cozey 
pairty it was — no great display o* finery, just a 
hamely company o' decent folk, the chief portion o' 
the ev'nin's entertainment bein' the young leddies 
playin' on the piano, an' the auld folk admirin'. 

One young leddie after anither was called on for 
her bit tune ; an' it's wearin' roon', an' wearin' roon', 
like as if it was comin* to our Mary Ann's turn. I 
was aye takin' anither glint how her father was lookin'. 
He was very uncomfortable like ; gey an' red aboot 
the lugg, an' let me do what I like, I couldna get 
John to look me i' the face. I kent fine he was think- 
in' to himsel' — * If I had ta'en my guidwife's advice, 
my bairn wad have been able to acquit hersel' like her 
neebors.' At last Mrs Monro comes up to Mary 
Ann, an' says, *Now, Miss Young, will you favour us 
with a tune V Quo' Mary Ann, * I'm afraid I canna.' 

* Come,* quo' I, * ye monkey ! I'm sure, if ye canna, 
it's no yer faither's fau't ; he's spair't nae pains to 
learn ye. Gae awa,' quo' I, * an' let's hear what ye 
can do.' Our John looked at me as if he could hae 
swallowed me at ae mouthfu' — I never saw him so 
angry like in his life ; he looked as if he were sayin', 

* Oh ! gaidwife, ha'e ye fairly forgotten ye'rsel*, to 
affront me so afore sic a company.' * Gae awa,' quo' 
I, *an' do yer best.' 

As Mary Ann yielded obedience to me, her faither 
played claucht at her; ye see he thought she was 
gaun awa to make a fule o' hersel' — ^thought she was 
gaun to be like the man that didna ken whether he 
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could write or no till lie tried! Bat Mary Ann 
raither jinket her faither ; an', afore he kent whare 
he was, Mary Ann was seated at the piano, makin* 
it go in a style that not one o' them that had gone 
before could touch at, for she played beautifu'. 
Whan she had played a tune or twa, she struck up 
Sandy Rodger's favourite — 

'My mitber wad ha*e me weel merrit, 
Mv mither wad ha*e me weel merrit:' 

an' our John looked at me as if he didnaken whether 
he was sleepin' or waukin'. He was that weel pleased 
wi' his daughter's accomplishments, that the very neist 
day he not only ca'd on the teacher an' paid the 
half-year's teachin' that was due, but ca'd at a music 
warehouse an' sent hame a piano — one o' the finest 
instruments in Glasgow. What he paid for't I didna 
ken — it's my opinion he thinks shame to tell onybody 
the price o't. Now, ye see, that's a bit sma' speci- 
men o' my gen'ralship ; an' the beauty o' ony bit sma' 
vict'ries that I hae gained is that they were gained 
withoot ony fechtin, just by pure, ingenious, womanly 
stratagem. I never saw a man yet that I didna tliink 
could be managed if he were ta'en in the richt way, 
that is, if he were a sober man. Guid keep you or 
me, or ony o' my readers, from hae'in onything to dae 
wi' the management o' either man or woman that's no 
sober ; for, when folk tak' to the likin' o' whisky, it's 
my opinion the deevil himser tak's the management 
0* them, an' it's no easy takin' a job out o' his hands. 
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I THINK the result has proved that I was right when 
I said that my < Generalship' wi' oar John would 
make a very interesting book ; for, although in my 
first publication I gave but a very sma' specimen o' 
my ingenious manoeuvres, I am led to believe that 
thousands upon thousands, in a' parts o* the world, 
hae gained baith pleasure and profit therefrom. If 
there was ony way o' making compliments into rib- 
bons, Tm sure my mutch would be buskit in such a 
style that it would (to say the least) compare wi' 
ony o* the wreaths o* laurel that ever encircled the 
brow o' ony o' the victorious generals o' the mascu- 
line gender« 

I mean to tell you, by this round about allusion to 
the wreaths o' laurel, that my < Generalship' has 
drawn out compliments not a few ; and yet, I must 
confess, the general chorus o' praise has been inter- 
mixed wi* a few solitary notes o' blame. Some very 
wise men are afraid that my example is calculated to 
produce an unwholesome effect in learning women to 
rule by the arts o' deception. I have just to remind 
such short-sighted philosophers that I gave the 
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secrets o' my tactics to the besieged as well as to 
the besiegers — ^to the * lords of creation' as well 
as to their better-halves — so the only -effect the 
pnblication of my stratagems can produce must be 
merely the increase of our general knowledge. Regard- 
ing the feelings of those who shudder at the idea of 
a woman even innocently deceiving her husband for his 
good, I have to say their feeling arises from their 
ignorance o' human nature. We're a' deceived frae 
the cradle to the grave — ^frae the time we swallow 
the first nauseous pouther under the impression that 
we're merely suppin' jelly, to the time that we swallow 
the last compliment frae the doctor, when he tells us, 
as he sees the hand of death closing upon us, that 
we're looking a great deal better to-day. If men 
were straight lines, square, or circles, certain un- 
swerving rules might be laid down for their manage- 
meat ; but seeing that the great majority o' them are 
such a queer compound o' — ^what will we call it I — * 
lines of beauty, if you please — ^I think that woman 
does her duty who succeeds in making her lord and 
master happy and comfortable, although she should 
keep to hersel' the secrets o* the scenery and 
machinery by which the pleasant result is bronght 
about. 

But I must go on with my story. The natural 
result o' the big house^ the sideboard, the new piano, 
and what-not) was, that it took a very different sum 
to keep the big house frae what it took to keep the 
wee ane ; so I found that, without an advance of 
allowance, it would be impossible for me to get on. 
It was quite a common occurrence now^ when John 
came home in the evening, for him to bring a frien' 
or twa wi' him, who were, of course, shown into the 
best room, me getting the hint on the sly to make 
tea for them, during the prepatation of which John 
would call on Mary Ann to favour the company wi' 
a tune. Mary Ann kent fine the tunes that pleased 
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her faither best ; so she would strike np o' her ain 
accord, * Caller herrinV 'DuDcan Gray,' 'Roy's 
wife,' and the like, generally winding up wi * Tul- 
lochgorum,* or maybe, by way o' contrast, 'The 
land o' the leal.' Ye may say John was proud to 
show off his daughter's musical powers. 

I mind one night, after a very uppish gentleman 
bad taken his leave, John said, 'Mr So-and-so 
seemed rather astonished at Mary Ann's playing. 
I wonder if he thought musical genius should be 
confined exclusively to his skinny-necked daughters !' 
Now, this music an' showing off o' Mary Ann was 
a' very good ; but it wasna done upon naething. I 
couldna get a sixpence-worth o' cookies without the 
sixpence, nor yet a sixpence-worth o' London-buns, 
for an extempore tea- shine, without the sixpence; 
and tea wasna got for naething, and sugar wasna 
got for naething, and even the penny-worth o' cream 
cost a penny, to say naething o' the cost of the plain 
bread an' butter ; a' these items o' cost put together 
came to siller. Now, our John seemed never to have 
got the slightest glimpse o' this fact ; for although, 
& I wanted ony sum for ony special extra outlay, I 
got it at once for the asking, my weekly allowance 
was the same as it had been for years. 

Now, this I found would do no longer ; so I made 
up my mind that an advance of allowance was indis- 
pensable. I had, however, great reluctance to men- 
tion this to John in plain English, My first thought 
was that I would gang to the country for the matter 
0* a fortnight, and leave Mary Ann and her father 
to keep the house, and broach the subject o' my 
advance by asking John how muckle it had ta'en 
to keep the house in my absence ; but then I thought 
that it was likely that John, when I was awa' frae 
hame, might dispense wi' a' company, and so the cost 
o' his house-keeping wouldna be a fair criterion. I 
was still undecided as to how I would proceed, when 
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John cam' hame one evening in very bad hnmonr. 
When I speert what was the matter, he said it was a 
matter that I eonldna mend. I said, if it was a 
secret I didna want to know't ; bnt if it wee onj- 
thing connected wi* his business, he might tell me. 
John said he had made a most annoying bad debt 
with a fellow, whose money he had never fingered ; 
and what made it so provoking, he said, was, that 
he had trnsted him becanse he had told him a lang 
fair story abont his wife and Mrs Yonng (me) having 
been at the school together. 

I needed no more. I kent that the delinquent was 
that useless creature Mr Patrick, who, in a temporary 
blink o' great apparent business prosperity, married 
my anld school companion, Mary Mathieson, and 
immediately thereafter gaed a' to * pigs and whistles.' 
Poor Mary ! She was the bonniest and best-hearted 
lassie iq a' the school. I*ve seen her mony a time 
gi'e her forenoon piece to a beggar-wean an' fast 
hersel'. I felt a kind o' sickness at my heart when I 
looked round on a' my ain comforts, and thought on 
Mary Mathieson's hard fortune. John said the way 
in which he had been taken in was nothing short o' 
a direct swindle, which he said he was determined to 
punish, although it should cost him ither as much as 
he had lost. John had never before taken any debtor 
to law, his motto being, 'Never spend guid siller 
lookin' forbad;* but in this case, he said, he was 
determined to roup them to the door, although it 
shouldna put a penny in his pouch. I wud hae fain 
putten in a word for Mary, but I was feared I might 
only make matters worse ; so I thought it was best 
to let John get a night to sleep on his resolution to 
be avenged, thinking that, with a new day, might 
come a more charitable thought. 

I thought I wud never fa'en asleep that night. . I 
couldna keep frae mixing up my braw house, my new 
piano, an' a' the rest o't, wf John's revengfu' inten- 
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tion towards his debtor. I felt as if I could hae 
cheerfully sold the new piano to save poor Mary 
Mathieson, but that I kent was in no way necessary 
— John's loss was neither gaun to make him up nor 
doon. John waken'd in exactly the same humour 
as he had fa*en asleep. He took a hurried breakfast, 
and was just about to set out to employ a beagle to 
take all legal steps for the recovery of his lawful 
debt. 

I found I must speak now, or it would be too late. 
So I said, I thought John would be better before he 
had ony dealings wi' the beagle tribe, to go himself 
and see what of value the defaulter had. I said, 
* Although I had seen but very little o* the beagle 
fraternity, I kent fine they were quite fit to under- 
take to see after his interests, and at the same time 
take a bribe frae his debtor to let him slip through 
his fingers.' John thought there was reason in this, 
and so said he would go direct and tell Patrick what 
he intended to do, and just take a bit note o* what 
he saw on the premises. As he was gaun out at the 
door, I said, 'Mind, John, that whatever Patrick 
may be, his wife is an honest man's bairn, and has as 
kind a heart as yourseF, John, and that's kind 
enough.' Awa John went. I was in nae way feared 
that he would do anything o' an extreme nature, 
seein' that he was gaun about it himsel', so I sat down 
to think how, in the face o* this bad debt, I was to 
broach my demand for my additional allowance. 

As they say in the wee stories, I thought, an* 
thought, an' thought, but could hit upon no idea 
likely to suit my purpose. I had a nasty pain in my 
brow, so I went an' baithed it in cauld water, an' just 
as I was laving it up on my temples, a' in a sudden I 
saw my way as clear at a glance as if I had been 
maturing the plan for years. I was quite sure I had 
struck the right nail on the head, so I just composed 
mysel' patiently to wait John's return. 
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I hadna to wait long; it was no time nntil I 
heard his foot on the stair. It was easily kenning 
that he was in a different mood ; he came up step by 
step at great deliberation ; his ring the night beforje 
was a perfect jerk; now it was a gentle tinkle. 
When he sat down, the first words he said were, 
<« Forgive us as we forgive our debtors ;"' adding, 
' these are beautiful words.' I took no notice of the 
change, but speert if he had taken the proper steps. 
John's answer was, * Yes, I have taken the proper 
steps; God help yon puir, heart-broken woman.' 
John grat like a wean as he said, * It would -melt the 
heart o' a stane to see yon pale, beautiful face, look- 
in' down upon her three helpless infants.' *You 
didna say onything to hurt her feelings,' I said. * I 
hope not,' said John, * she is very poor ; I gave the 
children half a-crown the piece, and promised that 
you would call with some little necessaries — some of 
the children's cast-off clothes would be of service.' 
All that I could say was, ' God bless ye, John, ye're 
my ain kind John yet.' 

After we had gotten our tears dried, I couldna 
help saying, wi' a smile, *I kent, John, ye were 
best to gang about your ain beaglein' yoursel'; I 
kent ye warna the man to do dirty wark in prose- 
cuting poor, feckless, unfortunate creatures, even 
although they had cheated you a wee.' John just 
laughed, and said he would stick to his auld plan o' 
looking upon bad debts as so muckle bought wit. 

Now was my time to introduce my new idea ; so I 
said, * Weel, John, it's no muckle that I can do to 
make up your loss, but I'll do what I can. I've 
been thinkin',' quo' I, *o' a plan by which a very 
considerable saving might be made in our household 
expenditure.' John listened with profound attention 
as I went on, * We have hitherto been in the habit o' 
purchasing everything for the house in sma's ; now 
this is very unprofitable, compared with the advantage 
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o' purchasing in qDantity. I ken, for instance, 
seyeral families who purchase their tea at the whole- 
sale price, eightpence the pound cheaper than I pay 
for't buyin't in quarters. Now, ye ken, John, we 
have no occasion to be at ony sic disadvantage. If 
ye were going to some o* the big merchants, and 
givin' an order for the matter o' ten pund o' tea, ye 
would get it at the wholesale price; now, ye ken, 
ten times eight is eighty, and eighty pence is six 
and eightpence, a very respectable sum. An' then 
there's butter, by purchasiu' a kit at a time ye save 
the matter o' a penny or maybe three-bawbees the 
pund, and cheese the same ; and the same, indeed, wi' 
every article o' domestic consumpt.' John speer't how 
it was that I had never thought o' that before. I said 
I didna ken, but better late than never. John said he 
was sure he could buy anything as cheap as any man in 
Glasgow. I said the sooner he tried his han' the better. 
That very day, by John's word o' command, harae 
cam ten pund o' tea, a quarter o' hunderweight o' 
sugar, a kit o' butter, a big thumpin' cheese, an' a 
barrel o' flour. I didna speer, but took it for granted 
that John had bought them at the lowest cash price, 
and paid them on the nail. I had mony a queer 
thought during that week as to whether in givin' me 
my usual allowance, John would propose ony plan 
for my gradual liquidation o' his rather extensive 
. disbursements. I was prepared wi' my answer if he 
had. I meant to tell him to let the payment stand 
till I was able to gie him't a' in a lump; but decent 
John put my usual allowance into my han*, evidently 
perfectly unconscious that he had ony claim to the 
slightest drawback, and when we were takin' our 
breakfast on Sunday morning, John said it was a 
first-rate plan buying in the wholesale way. It 
wasna only that it was cheaper, but it kept the 
house so fu' and hearty, I merely said, wc were 
aye leanung. 
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Shortly after this I had another manifestation o' 
John's thorough satisfaction wi' the new system o' 
purchase. A Mrs Gilmour, the wife o' one o' John's 
brethren in trade, during a forenoon call, told me, in 
rather a pettish humour, that she had been getting 
my economical housekeeping cast up to her. It 
seems that, during a confidential conversation wi' our 
John, Mr Gilmour had been speaking about the 
dearness o' things in general, and had happened to 
mention how muckle it took to keep his house, when 
John, in his pride o' my management, told my mode- 
rate allowance, which, it seems, had so much as- 
tonished Mr Gilmour that he couldna hand his tongue 
about it, but gaed hame flytin' on his wife. I ance 
thought o' putting Mrs Gilmour up to the plan o' 
gettin' Mr Gihnour to purchase in quantities, but on 
second thoughts I saw I was better to keep my thoom 
on't, for Mrs Gilmour wasna a woman o' great dis- 
cretion, and might, in self-defence, have opened 
John's een rather wide. So I didna put it in her 
power, but merely said I did my best wi' the allow- 
ance I got, an' she be't just do the same. But when, 
a short time thereafter, John told me that Mr Gil- 
mour had been speaking to him again about his wife's 
extravagance, I told John he should put Mr Gilmour 
on the plan o' purchasing in the wholesale way. 
John did so, and although they have been reaping 
the benefit o' my discovery ever since, I do believe 
neither Mr nor yet Mrs Gilmour have as yet the 
slightest idea how it is that Mrs Gilmour's siller 
pairts so much better than it did. If Mr Gilmour 
thinks on the subject ava, it is that Mrs Gilmour 
has been the better of being spoken to. 

Now that my monetary arrangements had been 
satisfactorily settled, I had a project in my eye that 
would, I knew, require very .judicious manage- 
ment. My mother was turning auld and frail, and 
Rince my last brother was mamed, the body was lonely, 
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SO I had a great desire that she should come and bide 
wi' us, but I was fear'd to broach the question either 
to my mither or John. Before John and me were 
married, it was ane o' the stipulations that he was to 
bring nane o' his Men's to bide wi' us, and I was to 
bring nane o' mine. This, ye may guess, was a pro- 
position o' my ain, to prevent the possibility o' me get- 
ing my guid-mother set down at my lug. Puir body, 
the bargain was very unnecessary, in so far as she was 
concerned, for she died the day that Mary Ann was 
born, and that was within a year o' our wedding. 
Weel, this bargain about keeping freen's at a dis- 
tance was weel kent to my mother, and John had no 
doot guid mind o't ; so I felt that unless I could get 
John to propose the taking hame o' grandmamma, it 
couldna be, for I couldna weel propose the breaking 
o' my ain bargain, and even if I had, my mother's 
proud spirit would hae spurned the idea o' any sic 
proposition, unless it had come direct frae the head 
o* the house; so I turned the matter owre and owre 
in my mind, and at last decided on a course o' action 
which, if it 'did nae good, would certainly dae nae 
harm. 

I kept my mother quite in the dark as to my in- 
tentions. Now that she was by hersel' my mother s 
house was owre big, so I proposed that she should 
flit into a wee'er ane; if, I said, she could get a nice 
snug bit room, wi' a sma' bed-closet, it was a' that 
she required. Such a place, I said, would be easily 
kept clean, and the rent would be a mere trifle. My 
mother thought my suggestions very sensible, so she 
at once gave up her house, and her and me kept 
looking about in a' directions where we saw onything 
in the shape o' a sma' house to let. After I had 
taken note o* a goodly number o' ticketed dwellings, 
I asked at John when he could spare an afternoon to 
help me to fix on a house for grandma'. John said 
he was ready that afternoon if I liked, so I just took 
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him at his word, and sent Mary Ann owre for her 
grandmother, and her, and John, and me started on 
our Toyage of discovery. My mother had John's 
arm, so 1 took the lead, and if I didna open a few 
new pages o' the mysteries of Glasgow that day, to 
baith John and my mother, it was queer. 

I began in one o' the very poorest localities, which 
had a' the appearance o' consistency, seeing that it 
was a sma' cheap house that was required. The first 
house that I took them into — a miserable den — my 
mother fleat like a tinkler at the idea o' me going 
into such a place, and John said it was little wonder. 
My next call, the house was a shade better, but my 
mother wouldna consent to look at it. She said it 
was in such a locality that the children would be per- 
fectly polluted, baith body and mind, when they 
came to see her. In the next house, my mother said 
(it was a big toom room, aboon a weaver's shop), that 
before she would live within hearing o' the everlasting 
click o' the hungry shuttle, she would rather gang to 
the poorhouse at once. John said he thpught it was 
a pity she had gien up her house, for it was evidently 
very difficult to get a small house in a suitable locaK 
ity, I said I thought they were baith very ill to 
please, and requested them to step on a little faster ; 
I had plenty o' houses in my eye, and it was very 
strange if nane o' them would suit. The next house 
we gaed into had a good external appearance, but 
the present tenant happening to be a sweep, the in* 
tenor beat a* ever I saw. My mother grat as she 
came doon the stair, and said she wished she wa& 
ready for her house in the Ramshom kirk-yaird. 

My mother and John were making up their minds 
that they would go no farther for one day, when we 
came in sight o' a very clean-looking bit house, wi' a 
^'*igh door, the step o' which was whitewashed in the 

Bt tidy manner. When my mother got her eye 
this house, she said, ' That's something like tlie^ 
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thing.' She wonld look at this one more. When I 
rappit at the door, it was opened by a very aged 
won>an; she was the perfect picture o' venerable, 
humble respectability. I said we had come to look 
at the house ; would it be convenient to let us see 
throug'tl 'Quite convenient/ said the auld woman. 

* Come in ; it's a bonnie house. I have been in't for 
five-an'-forty years, and thought I would never need 
to leave it until I had flitted to my last house; but 
we dinna ken what's before us. The Lord's will be 
done; I am in his blessed hands, and he will not for^ 
sake me.' 

My mother was the first to speak. She said, 

• Ye're no leaving the house, then, o' your ain free 
will V The auld woman's answer was, * Oh yes, I'm 
leavin't o' my ain free will. I wt)uld nae doubt liked 
to hae gotten my time o't, but then, ye see, the auld 
laird's dead, and the new factor dosena ken me, and 
I'm a wee behind wi' the rent; and mair than that, 
he'll get mair rent for't. Ye see, me being so long 
a tenant, the auld laird let me sit still at the auld 
rent. Ye see, he counted me a guid tenant, because 
I took guid care and didna waste his property. I've 
paid the rent for five-an'-forty years, and wi' the ex- 
ception o' a new hearthstane that he gied me o' his 
ain accord, when the auld ane was worn doon to the 
thinness o' a sixpence, I never cost him one bawbee 
for repairs ; but then, ye see, the auld laird's dead, 
and the new factor doesna ken me. He says if I were 
to gie him a pound this week he wad let me sit still 
for another year, but where am I to get a 
pound in a week? If he had glen roe a month 
til't, I might hae managed it, for although my 
sight is greatly failed, I can work for twa-three 
bawbees yet.' 

We were a' sittin* doon by this time. My mither 
asked at the auld woman if she could gie her a mouths 
fn' o' water. * I can do that,' said the auld woman ; 
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* guid spring water ; I gang to the pamp every morn- 
ing — ^it's my first work.' As she took frae a corner 
cupboard an aald-fashioned cut crystal kind o'a goblet 
tumbler, she said, ' I've seen the day when I wad hae 
ken't whanr to borrow a pound in a strait, but it's 
changed times noo. Mr Wotherspoon, the manu- 
facturer, wad hae lent me a pound at ony time, or five 
pounds if I had wanted it, but Mr Wotherspoou's 
dead. Mr Parlane, the tea merchant, wad hae lent 
me a pound — an' he wadna trusted mony — ^but Mr 
Parlane's dead. Mrs Massie, at the carriers' quarters, 
wad hae been proud to lend me a pound, but Mrs 
Massie's dead. A' my friends are dead noo, and 
the auld laird's dead, and the new factor doesna 
ken me.' 

I looked to John ; he was turning his head awa', 
and graiping in his pouch. I kenned what was 
coming ; but my mother was before him, for taking 
frae her bosom a cambric handkerchief, she unfolded 
it on her lap, and producing therefrom a crackin' 
new pound note, which she put into the crystal gob- 
let, and handing it to the auld woman, she said, ^ That 
drink o' water is worth far man* than a pound ; I 
never got sic a sweet drink in my life ; the water has 
served my turn, and the pound will serve yours in 
the mean time, and believe me, honest woman, ye're 
welcome till't. The auld woman looked like a body in 
a dream. When she could speak, she said , 'An wiU 
I no need to flit yet — God's name be praised !' I 
never felt so proud o' my country as when I saw that 
intelligent, auld, genuine Scotch face turned in grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, and heard her simple 
words as she prayed for his blessing on the humble 
instrument o' his gracious bounty. We a' sought a 
drink o' the grand water, and John praised baith the 
water and the tumbler in a way that it was perfectly 
charming to hear. 

Before we left, John speered at the auld woman if 
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he could render her ouy service. 'Yes,* said the 
auld body, her eyes sparkling wi' tears o' joy, * I'll 
be much obliged to you if ye'll gie me a han* to tak 
down the ticket.' John flung the ticket owre the 
house, and just as he had done so there was a cab 
passing, which John hoyed, and drove us home in 
style. When we got into our ain comfortable house, 
after the sights we had seen, I thought, an' my mither 
said, it was like entering into a superior state of 
existence. We a* took our tea wi' an extra relish. 
During tea, I told my mither and John that I in- 
tended that night to commence the weaning o' the 
baby, and so requested that grandmamma would stay 
with us for a night or twa, and take the night watch 
o' Jessie. When wee Willie (his father's favourite) 
heard this proposition, he struck in, ' If baby sleeps 
with grandmamma, I'll sleep with papa.' During 
the evening, Mary Ann played a number of auld- 
fashioned reel tunes at her grandmother's request, 
and we were a' real happy. 

After we had a' got into our beds, John began to 
moralise about how thankful we ought to be that 
we had sic beds to lie in, when we saw the miserable 
places in which so many of our fellow-creatures had 
to lie down. As I was responding to this, wee 
Willie, takiDg grips o' his father's nose to command 
attention, said, ' Papa, will baby always sleep with 
grandmamma, and wee Willie always sleep with dear 
papa?' These childish words acted like inspiration 
in awakening the proper thought in John's mind, for 
he instantly dunched me wi' his elbow, and said, ' I 
say, guidwife, what's to keep your mither frae taking 
up her quarters here a' thegither ; I'm sure it wad be 
far wiser-like than sending the body to ony o' the 
" beggars' raws," that we were seeing to-day ; to tell 
you the truth, I thought black-burning shame to see 
you proposing that your mither should reside in any 
such localities. In such an idea there certainly wasna 
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much of obedience to the injunction, " Honour thy 
father and mother."' I making no answer, John 
said, ' Ye're no sleeping ?' ' No' quo' I, * John, I'm 
no sleeping — I'm thinking.* *Weel,' quo' John, 

* What are ye thinking V ' I'm thinking,' quo' I, * o' 
the bargain that was made between you and me before 
we were married about no taking freens to bide 
wi' us ; it doesna do, ye ken, to break bargains.' 

* A fiddlestick for the bargain,' quo' John ; * do you 
think that if my mither had been living, that T, in my 
present circumstances, wad hae sent her to bide in 
ony o' the hovels we saw to-day?' I answered, 
^I don't think, John, that if you had been even sa 
inclined, that I wad hae letten you.' 'Well,' quo*^ 
John, * what more your mother than mine ? the fact 
is, guidwife, we'll just forget the bargain, for your 
mother will never go out o' this if I can help it.' 
' You and her for't,* quo' I. * Just that,' quo' John, 
*me and her for't.' Then kittHng wee Willie, he 
said, * Yes, Willie, baby will always sleep with grand- 
mamma, and wee Willie will always sleep with dear 
papa.' 

I had pleasant dreams that night. Next morning, 
after breakfast, John took my mother by the arm 
and said, < You and me will see if we canna get a 
house oursel's without ony o' her piloting.' He led 
the auld body into the room in which she had slept, 
and shut the door. What was said on either side I 
wasna curious to ken ; when they cam' out, it was a' 
settled, and I was satisfied. When John went 
out to his business, my mother said, wi' the tears 
in her ee'n, *That she houpit I would prove a 
dutiful wife, for Heaven had blessed me wi' a 
worthy husband.' 

Now, I'll leave it to ony sensible person to say, if 
that darling project o' mine wasna managed to be 
brought about by legitimate tactics. Onybody who 

^y happen to think that it was rather too weU 
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managed, and that I am rather mnch of a manager, 
I would jast warn them to beware o' expressing ony 
such opinion to our John. I just ken't one person 
that had the impudence to tell Mr Young, that his 
wife was just rather clever (that same person had 
been twice what' they ca' unfortunate in business). 
John's answer to him was, * Maybe Mrs Young has 
the share o' judgment that ye want ; for I'm sure if 
ye had ha*en the tithe o* her common sense, ye 
wadna been so often on your " hunkers." ' That's tha 
way that the conduct of every woman should inspire 
her husband to speak of her, and such inspiration is 
easily given, if a woman has even but a sma' share o' 
sagacious forethought and prudent discretion, if she 
makes the best use o' what portion o' these simple 
virtues she has. 
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^Innocently deceiving ;' when I wrote these words in 
the second part o' my history, I was perfectly sensible 
o' what I was aboat. I drew a stroke under them, an' 
so they were printed in italics. This was done to in- 
dicate that I kent they were words the propriety of 
which might be called in question. I wasna alto- 
gether pleased wi* them mysel' ; but in the poverty 
o' our language I could find no other to suit my 
purpose. There is certainly something o' contradic- 
tion in the words ' innocent deception' — something of 
an intermixture o' black an' white, with an apparent 
intention to pass off the adulterated compound as the 
Simon Pure. I confess freely it seems to me impossi- 
ble entirely to reconcile innocence and deception. 
Innocence is so essentially pure, an' deception so 
essentially impure, that they dinna very weel what 
the Norlan' folk ca' ' comploutre.' Although, how- 
ever, I am puzzled to reconcile my words, I have no 
difficulty regarding the innocent purity of the idea I 
meant to convey. When I spoke o' a woman inno- 
cently deceiving her husband, I meant merely that a 
R'^nsible woman might, by the judicious management 
ht and shade, exhibit to her lord his proper 
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course in the sea of life, and so keep him clear of the 
fatal rocks o* penurious narrowness and heartless 
selfishness, suggesting the right tack at the right 
time, by some ingeniously palatable contrivance, in 
no way likely to jumble the matrimonial boat. 

Ye'll maybe understand better what I would be at, 
by an allusion to *the Book/ when the prophet 
Nathan told erring King David the touching story 
of the rich man's killing the poor man's ewe lamb, 
that * grew up with him and with his children,* that 
* did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, 
and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter,' and so roused the sinful King to indigna- 
tion at brutal selfishness. Immediately laying the 
guilt at David's own door, and so awakening him to 
a sense of his error, Nathan's story was what we (I 
wish somebody would make a new word) must call 
an innocent deception, Nathan's story, in itself a fic- 
tion, proved an excellent vehicle in conveying to 
David's mind a knowledge of the truth of his sinful 
position, by lulling any suspicion that he himself was 
the accused, until the case was fairly stated; it 
opened both his mind and heart to a full perception 
of his crime. 'Perception' — what do you think o* 
that for a word to convey the idea that I'm hammer- 
ing at — hoo would this do ? Nathan's story to King 
David was a perception ; my advising John to look 
after his debtor himsel' was a perception ; my taking 
John to see a' the dirty dens, in looking for a house 
to my mother, and so awakening in John's mind the 
proper thought, viz., the taking the auld body hame, 
w£^ a perception; indeed, a' my ingenious contriv- 
ances to bring about what was right, were properly 
speaking perceptions. I think that should do for a 
defence, so I noo proceed wi' the relation o' the 
simple truth o* what happened between John an' me, 
an* ye can ca' them perceptions or deceptions, just as 
it pleases your ain fancy. 
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It was Jost the day after my mither had fairly taen 
up her quarters wi* us, that a circumstaDce occurred 
to awakeu in me feelings that I had believed for 
years were fairly dead. This circumstance was a 
visit that was paid me by a very old and a very 
young man, a grandfather and his grandson. They 
came to consult me on a matter o' importance ; but 
that you may understand the nature o' this visit, it 
will be necessary that I let you into a secret o* my 
ain, and I may as weel come out wi' the whole truth 
at once. John wasna my first sweetheart, nor yet 
was he the man I liked best. I firmly believe that 
John Young is the worthy husband that Providence, 
kind Providence, graciously provided for me, and I 
know I am truly grateful for decent John, yet I never 
had to him that feeling of passionate love that I had 
to my first lover, Willie Henderson; and at this 
moment my eyes grow dim, my heart palpitates, and 
my hand trembles, as I open to you the secret of my 
deep affection, for a poor, weak, foolish man, whose 
clever head is now laid in an unhonoured grave. 

I met Willie Henderson at the dancing-school, 
when I was eighteen. I thought the first time I saw 
him that there was something about him that I had 
never seen in ony man before. I couldna keep my 
een aff him, and somehoo I aye thought he catched 
me looking at him, and then the merry twinkle o' his 
e'e gaed fairly to my heart. He was a splendid 
dancer ; a' the lasses in the school were in love wi' 
him, and so was I, * at first sight.' That very night 
he took me up to the hindmost dance, and as he led 
me to my seat, whispered that he would see me home. 
How the remembrance o' that night sets my heart 
a-glowing at this moment ! It was the first time that 
I was letten into the strange secret of the heart's pas- 
sion. I mind perfectly I thought it was surely rather 
forward to kiss me as he did by main force at pairt* 
mg, and it the first time he had seen me, too. I 
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thought it surely wasna proper ; but then it was done 
with such an open, hearty manliness, I felt I couldna 
wish that it hadna been done. 

I didna sleep muckle that night, nor the next night 
either, nor for many a night to come, for, as regu- 
larly as the dancing school skailed, Willie Henderson 
was at my side volunteering me what he called his 
* brotherly protection/ on my way home. I tremble 
yet when I think on the nights I spent after my 
meetings wi' Willie. I soon learnt that it was no 
use to think o' trying to fa' asleep, and so used to 
£it doon at the window and look out to the moon and 
stars, luxuriating in glorious waking dreams, of 
soaring through boundless regions o' golden clouds 
for ever and ever, borne up in Willie Henderson's 
arms, his head resting on my bosom. I was fairly 
in for't, a burning fever o' uncontrollable love. How 
I now wearied for the hour at which the dancing class 
met, and what awful feelings I had when Willie took 
ony itber partner, even for a single dance ! To say I 
had a feeling of jealousy on such occasions would give 
but a faint idea o' my state, when the thought o' a 
rival entered my mind, which it did, whenever Willie 
looked agreeable to ony ither woman. I felt as if I 
could have torn out baith their hearts ; strong lan- 
guage you may say, but I only expect this part o' 
my story to be understood by the initiated in love's 
mysteries. 

I had full six months of this dream of love ; for it 
proved but a dream. My idol (for I worshipped 
him), although true to me, was a very frail piece o' 
humanity; this, his grossly improper conduct on 
many important occasions, forced even me to see. 
There was a cloud gathering in my mind, so very black 
that even the slightest glance at it gart me shudder. 
I dared not put my thought into form, and yet thou- 
sands of Uttle circumstances conspired to force it upon 
me — these circumstances I now look upon as neces- 
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sary training that God, in his goodness, was giving 
me as a preparation for the shock I was about to 
receive. 

I was sitting one day by mysel*, hnmming a plain- 
tive tune, when my father, coming and sitting down 
beside me, said, ' I am sorry to see that you are 
attached to that lad Henderson, for he's a poor, im- 
pulsive, passionate fool ; if you value your own hap- 
piness you will give him up at once and for ever, his 
faults are such as do not mend, they will certainly 
get worse.' These words, although the first time I 
had heard any such, sounded in my ears like some- 
thing with which I had been long familiar. I knew 
that they expressed the forbidden thought that a 
thousand times had sought entrance into my ain 
mind ; I knew, in short, they were words of fearful 
truth. I promised to my father, with tearless eyes 
and a firm accent, that our intercourse was ended. 
At my father's suggestion, I wrote Willie to that 
effect. All this was done as if at the command o' 
some resistless instinct. 

The consequence of the step taken came no way in 
view until the deed was done: it was then that the 
storm that had been so long brewing burst in my 
poor heart, when T fully recognised the fact that I 
was parted frae Willie for ever. My first thought 
was that I would go mad ; if I can, at this distance, 
recall the thoughts of that fearful time, my wish was 
that earth and time, and all connected therewith, 
were annihilated, that I might enter on an end- 
less eternity o' love wi' dear, dear Willie ; but stern 
facts told me that no such annihilation was to be, 
and so I must subdue the wild storm raging in my 
heart. I must conquer my love I mind distinctly 
of reasoning that it would be easier to pluck out my 
heart frae my breast than to pluck out the love frae 
my heart. My poor bleeding heart, how it swelled 
until I fondly hoped it would burst; butit wadna burst. 
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My passion through course of time became more 
calm, though I used to think not less deep. My 
physical strength gave way, and I was ordered to 
Rothesay for my health. The doctor, who knew 
nothing of my trouble, said if I could drink the min- 
eral water, it, and the mild air, would soon restore 
me to perfect health. I had no difficulty in drinking 
the mineral water, its bitterness was sweet compared 
wi' the cup that I had drunk to the dregs. It was 
a strange time in my experience, my sojourn in 
Rothesay. I spent all my time when alone in writ- 
ing long letters to Willie, explanatory of the circum- 
stances that had compelled me to renounce his love, 
and urging him strongly to change his course of life, 
so that when we had both crossed this stormy Jordan 
we might meet on the shores of the better land — the 
land where parting is unknown. These letters, when 
addressed and sealed, I regularly posted right in be- 
tween the ribs of the grate, keeping my eye firmly 
fixed upon my epistle until the last fragment of it 
was consumed. I would then, as if to consult the 
book of fate, open at random the Bible, and read the 
passage that turned up. My afflictions proved noble 
commentators in throwing light to me on passages 
that had been hitherto obscure. 

When tired o' writing and reading, I used to go 
out and take long walks by the sea shore. With 
what interest I used to listen in these walks to the 
voice of the waters. It looks simple in me to confess 
that I really asked at the sea a thousand questions 
about Willie, and made mysel' believe that I could 
hear the waves distinctly answering, * Ye'll get him 
yet,— ye'n get him yet,~ye'll get him yet.* This 
answer came, when the sea was calm, frae the gentle 
wavelets as they broke at my feet. When the sea 
was angry, and dashed against the rocks, it said 
with equal distinctness, ' Ye'U never get him, — ye'll 
never get him, — ye'U never get him.' 

c 



During these sea-side walks 1 used regularly to 
gather whilks, and coining home to my lodgings with 
them, boil them, and pick them to twa young cats 
that my landlady had. I found that there was a 
«olace in this simple occupation. I oped to think 
sometimes, when I began to be a little better, that 
the wee cats were as fond o' whilks as I was o* Willie 
Henderson. The job, however, which suited me best 
was one that I volunteered to perform for my land- 
lady. She had bought a bun^ o' worsted yam for 
•stockings, which she intmided to work during the 
winter. This yam she had, by some overlook, left 
in the cats' way, who, by diligent application o* 
baith teeth and claws, left it in one mass of unredd- 
able raivels. This worsted I undertook to redd^ 
which I managed to do without breaking a single 
thread. There was something in this work that 
suited well with my state of mind. In following the 
threads through aU their tortuous twistings, my mind 
was withdrawn frae the raivels o' my ain life. 

But I must cut this matter short. I was sum- 
moned to Glasgow to wait upon a sister who was 
attacked .by cholera. I was in Glasgow exactly 
three hours after I received the message. My sister 
recovered, and every mouth was filled with the praise 
of my dutiful conduct. I next waited upon an aunt 
and uncle, who w6re both cut off by the fearful 
scourge. I was, in the opinion of all our circle, quite a 
disinterested heroine. I kent myseF how little praise 
I merited. I no doubt risked my life; but what 
value did I, with my bleeding heart, set upon life 1 
The excitement of the fearful trouble past, my own 
heart's pain returned in its full force ; and after what 
I thought was due consideration, I resolved to throw 
myself once more in Willie Henderson's way, and, 
be't for weal or woe, cast in my lot in life where I 
Lad already irrevocably cast in my affections. 

Wi' this intention I dressed mysel', and walked 
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lefenrely Blong a street where I ken't WiHie was sure 
to pass. As I was approaching the spot where I 
was expecting to meet him, I was overtaken by a 
cousin of my own, who insisted that I should take his 
arm. This coasin, although a married man, and the 
father of six chil(hren, had all the appearance of a 
dashing young beau. Hanging on his arm, I saw 
Willie pass. He pretended not to see us. In a 
fortnight from that day, Willie Henderson was 
married to a woman in every way my superior ; but 
I had reason to thank God for my cousin's company 
that day. 

Poor Willie's faults did, as my father foretold, 
grow worse. His wife, it was said, died of a broken 
heart : she left him with one boy. After his wife's 
death, Willie's downward course was very rapid; 
and now it was two months since his aged father had 
laid the head of his lost son in the grave. 

It was this father, and this son o' Willie Hender- 
son, that now waited on me. The auld man said, 
wi' tears in his een, that he didna understand it, but 
he had come to deliver a message to me frae his son. 
Willie, he told me, had been lang insensible; but just 
-a few hours before death he had been calm and com- 
posed, and in full possession of his faculties; and 
during that time, after expressing great contrition 
for his many errors in life, he expressed great concern 
for his orphan boy that he was leaving unprovided 
for to the mercy of strangers. He first said he had 
no friend on earth, and could only commend his 
child to the care of God; * and then,' quo' the auld 
maai, * after he had been lang silent, he said he had 
one friend, and mentioned your name, telling me that 
I was to go to you, and say that Willie Henderson's 
last request in this world was that you would befriend 
his son. He said, too, — but I think he was wander- 
ing then,— that I was to tell you, that if his fate had 
been a happier one, he might mot have been the fool 
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he was; and then folding. his hands, and sayinj^, 
'^Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son,'' 
— without a mnrmar, he died.' 

The auld man brought his story to a close by 
saying — ' I didna ken that Willie had been acquaint 
wf you.' These words suggested to me a thought 
that proved of service. I answered, when I had 
dried my tears, ^ Do ye no rather think that it was 
Mr Young that your son spoke off My husband,' 
I added, ' is well qualified to be an adviser to the 
boy.' The auld man stared as if he saw matters in 
an entirely new light, and said, ^ It will just have been 
your husband he spoke of ; but, ye see, he spoke low, 
and my hearing's failing,* He then asked where he 
could see my husband ; and I directed him to John's 
warehouse, and away he set with his grandson in his 
hand, to tell John the dying man's message, as he 
Lad told it to me. 

Dinna think that I was careless about Willie's 
orphan, I have a superstitious notion that when I 
cross the * bourne from which there is no returning/ 
AVillie Henderson ;will be the first to meet me, and 
that he will come forth from the golden gates, lead- 
ing my own little angel child, in token of his grati- 
tude for my care of his son. 

When John came home he was quite full of the 
message of the dying man. He said he knew William 
Henderson a little a good many years ago ; he had 
then given him what he knew was good advice, but 
he said it seemed to him remarkable that it should 
have made such an impression on him that he had 
remembered it on his deathbed. I asked what he 
intended to do for the boy. He said he did not as 
yet know ; if it had not been that he was on terms 
with a son of Mr Macfirthur, he would at once have 
taken him into his own office. I said that Mr Mac- 
arthur's son would have no difficulty in getting a 
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place, bat it was a dififerent matter with a poor 
orphan ; besides, I said, it was just possible that if 
young Macarthur had once the secrets of the trade, 
his upsetting father might shove him into business 
on his ain account, and he might prove a very formid- 
able opposition. John said, I should be made Prime 
Minister ; for, now that he thought o't, it wad be 
downright folly to think o' taking young Macarthur ; 
but how was he to get out o' the well ? he had half 
promised to take him. Just, quo' I, write Macarthur 
a note stating the fact that circumstances, unforeseen 
until this day^ have induced you to change your mind 
regarding the engaging his son. I said there was 
no use of going into particulars, and at the same 
time it was best to be plain evendown. John wrote 
the note there and then, and wrote anither to young 
Willie Henderson, telling him to be at his office next 
morning. 

Baith these notes despatched, and John keeping on 
saying it was very strange that the dying man should 
have left his son in his charge, I, snibbing the door 
to prevent interruption, told John the truth, the 
Vrhole truth, and nothing but the truth, regarding 
my first love ; and told him, too, truly my reason for 
sending the auld man to him, viz., my indisposition 
to disclose my heart's secret to any one so long as 
my husband was unacquainted with it. John acted 
just like himself in saying as he did, that he would 
be a father to my friend's child. There was some- 
thing in these words, nobly expressed as they were, 
that threw a tench o* romance into my love for 
John that it never had before. John told me, too, 
(it was a noble stroke) that he could understand my 
feeling to Willie Henderson perfectly, and that I was 
his first love. It was the first time I kent that John 
knew anything o' love's madness. 

But to turn frae the aflFairs o' the heart to the 
common stratagems o* every-day life, it was the sea-« 
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son for going to the coast, and I had vkj heart set 
on getting this year accommodation o' a very differ^ 
ent sort frae what I had hitherto pot up wi'. Oar 
wont had heretofore been to go to Millport for a 
couple o* months, and take up oar quartos in a wee 
bit room and kitchen, which we got for about six-^ 
teen shillings a week. Now, although this did wee! 
enough when we were living at hame in twa rooms 
and a kitchen, it wasna just the thing to please me 
now ; so, when John said I should be gaun dooa to 
Millport to look for & house, I said it was nonsense 
to gang sae far frae hame to live in a beggarly hole; 
I said I thought it would just answer the same purpose 
if we were to flit into our ain washing-house for a 
couple o' months. John said he didna ken what wad 
please me; would I like a castle at the saut water? 
I said no; less than a castle would please me; I 
would be quite content wi* a bit self-contained cot* 
tage at Dunoon for one month, which I said would 
cost little mair than twa months o' a Millport hovel ; 
but, I said, if he thought he couldna afford a decent 
habitation, I was quite willing to stay at home. 

I got orders to take a cottage to please myseP for 
one month. So the very next Saturday^ at five 
o'clock, John landed on Dunoon quay, where he 
found me waiting to conduct him to his marine resi- 
dence, 'Yiolet Bank Cottage.' John looked very 
proud when he saw me fluttering in my summer 
muslin ; he gave me his arm, with pleasing gallantry, 
and we marched along quite in the style o' my lord 
and lady. When we came to the gate o* Violet 
Bank, John whispered^ 'This is certainly an im< 
provement on our Millport quarters.' John stood 
stock-still, when his attention was arrested wi' the 
sounds o' music that were issuing frae the open par- 
lour window, and, wi' a look o' wonder, said, 'What's 
that f ' I siaid, ' It's " When the kye come hame." * 
' 1 ken,' quo' John ; * but ye haena' — ' Yes, Jolm,' 
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quo' I, * I have brought down the piano. I thought 
it wouM be a plesusure to you to sit at your window 
and look out at the roses, and hear your ain bairn's, 
sweiet voice warbling in style our ain bonny Scotch 
sangs.' John said, wi' the water in his e*e, ' You do 
know the way to come over me*' 

John ne'er liked the saut water half sa,e weel in Im 
Mfe; he was quite delighted that we had a spare^ 
bedroom. That bedroom wasna often without an 
occupant. John brought a friend doi^ with him 
almost every night that he got down hisasel' ; and it 
was a true pleasure to me to keek out at the side o' 
the blind, and see John's proud, happy look, when 
his visitors paused in the garden-walk to cateh th^ 
sweet tones o' Mary Ann's voice as she sung some 
auld favourite, in honour of her father's coming. 

The house was taken for one month, but I meant 
to stay two. John, I had no doubt, would agr^ie to 
this^ but I wished himsel' to suggest the re-takuag of 
the cottage. So, one Satui^y affcernoon, wbeQ 
John had the compony o' twa o' lus favourite eronies 
— they were twa o' his auld school companions-^just 
when they were starting for a sail up the Holy Loch, 
and a' in the highest possible spirits, I suggested tq 
the landlady tfaiEit, before she put a ticket oa the 
house for the next month, she should see what M? 
Young said about re-taking it. So down her and me 
went to the boat — ^the landlady was spokesman ; and 
when she asked at John about whether or no she 
should put up a ticket, John and his twa Men's answer- 
ed her wi' a hearty roar o' laughter ; and when I told 
them that I didna admire their breeding, and that 
John should give the woman a civil answer, they a* 
laughed as heartily as before ; and when John said 
he would take the house for another month, they 
pushed out frae the shore, taking another hearty 
laugh. 

This laughter was a mystery to me until they came 
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in, when I, questioning them tightly about theit ill 
manners to the woman, was informed by one of 
John's frien*s that John had been telling them about 
my sly way o' going about getting a fine house at 
the coast—^-by proposing one month instead o' two j 
and how he was sure I meant to stay twa months 
frae the first ; tod how, when John saw the landlady 
and me in consultation, he foretold that my time had 
come to nail him wi' the house fol* another month ; 
and how, when a' John's sayings were fulfilled to the 
letter, they couldna but laugh. 

When this explanation had been made, John took 
speech in hand and said, 'Yes, gentlemen, the 
government o' our house is carried on just like the 
government o* the country. I'm the conservative 
government in office, and the guidwife's the radical 
opposition. I pull rather backward, while she pulls, 
perhaps, too far forward; but, between us, things 
are so managed that few households are happier. 
So,' quo' John, * come on guidwife wi' the pressure 
of out-door agitation, for all reforms that seem 
necessary ; the resources o' the government are 
stronger than even ye think, and we have no national 
debt.' 

I couldna but join in the applause that followed 
John's speech. My reply was, that I had a number 
of bills to bring before the government, which, I had 
nae doubt, would duly receive John's royal sanction. 
John brought that evening's fun to a close by singing, 

*I wadna gie my ain wife for ony wife I see.* 
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I ENOW of nothing more cnrions than the association 
of ideas. There is no accounting for the way in 
which one thought suggests another. Our John's 
speech at Dunoon, concerning the way in which the 
government o' our house was carried on, brought at 
once to my mind * Sermon Jane,' and her oft-repeated 
counsel ; but as few o' my readers ken onything either 
about Jane or her counsel, I must tell you that * Ser- 
mon Jane' was a rather simple maiden lady, who sat 
in the kirk seat wi' my father's family when I was a 
wee lassie. Jane's whole conversation, baith Saturday 
and Sunday, was about sermons. Every sermon that 
Jane heard she pronoun'ced the most remarkable dis- 
course that she had ever listened to, invariably adding, 
* Yon was a sermon that we should a' plunder in our 
hearts.' Mony a ane had told Jane, that for plunder 
she should say pander; but the last time I saw her 
she was a very auld woman, and she was plundering 
awa' the same as ever, and will do so to the end o' 
the chapter. 

Yemay guess I thought John's speecha veryremark- 
able one, and so I plundered it weel in my heart. It 
exhibited so clearly John's philosophic knowledge o* 
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things in general, and my manoeayres in particular ;— 
he was the conseryative government in office, and I was 
the radical opposition ; hepalled backward, whilel pulled 
forward, an* a* the rest o't. Had John stopped short 
wi* this announcement o' his knowledge o' our relative 
positions^ he would certainly^ in a great degree, have 
paralyzed my progressive efforts. But no; John 
didna stop short there ^ he added (an' these were the 
words I pondered most), *come on, guidwife, with 
the pressure o* out-door agitation for all reforms that 
seem necessary ; the resources of the government are 
stronger than even ye think.' These words rung in 
my ears for days, for weeks, aye, for months, during 
which time I in a manner forgot all my projeeted 
measures. 

The one thought that now took possession o' my 
mind was, to find out what the resources o* John's 

foverament were ; in ither words, how muckle siller 
ohn was worth ? Now, this I kent I wad never 
satisfactorily find out,* if John could help it; for, 
shortly after we were married, I twice spier't the 
question point blank, an' got ifbr my answer, ^ If I 
had a' my debts paid, I think I would hae a pound 
to mysel'.^ Now, altho' this was so far satisfactory, 
it was a very shuffling answer to my question. I 
kent, therefore, there was no use o' spieriu' at Joho 
what his resources were ; and although I studied the 
subject for months, I x^onld' devise no scheme likely 
to solve the difficulty. 

At the last an' the lang, a circumstance occurred 
o' a very simple nature, that I thought might be 
turned to account. John came home one day a wee 
flustered, wi' a note in his hand. It was frae his 
cousin the minister, announcing that on the following 
day he would pass through Glasgow in the company 
o' a distinguished northern professor, and that we 
might expect himself and friend about dinner-time, 
when they should do themselves the honour of sharing 
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in our pot->luck. When John had read me this, I 
said jerj coolly^ ^It's a pity bat they had been 
eoming the day; it'll be second day's Inroth the 
mom.' If ye had seen John's face as I went on^ 
^Bnt then, to be sure) men like thorn attach no great 
importance to the provision for the carnal man ; if 
they get a moderate allowance o' the simplest fare^ 
they'll be better j^eased than men o' the world would 
be with a table groaning with loxuries.' ^ Have ye 
got ony mair confounded nonsense to speak?' quo' 
John. 'What's nons^ise?' quo' L 'That balder^* 
dash,' qno' John, about your second day's broth, an' 
a' the rest o't ; you must give us a first*class dinner/ 
* Weel, John,' quo' I, ' I count guid broth an' beef a 
first-class dinner ; but if ye leave the matter to me, 
I'll take in hand to please your frien's. Ye seem to 
hae forgotten that the men are Christians.' ' Chris-* 
tians,' quo' John, ' are just like ither folk, in so far as 
relishing a good dinner goes ; so I tell you, in plain 
English, once for all, you must not only give us a 
good dinner, but a grand dinner, in honour o' the 
minister an' the professor.' 

' Weel, John,' quo' I, ' I think I understand now 
what ye want, but if you would just listen to me for 
a nrinute or twa, I'U give you one or two reasons 
that I have for avoiding the expense o' a grand 
dinner.' John looked daggers at me, but he listened,, 
so I went on : * There is at the present time very 
considerable embarrassment In the mercantile world ; 
not a few worthy men have been under the necessity 
o' compromising wi' their creditors.' * Keep out the 
word worthy,' quo* John. 'Weel,' quo' I, 'not a 
few men accounted worthy, have been unable to get 
the ends to meet. Now, John, dinna be angry at 
me, when I confess that I have often thought if you 
(which Gude forbid !) should ever need to ca' your 
creditors together, that an honest statement o' how 
your siller has gone would be a very queer documenti 
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beginning) fot instance, wi' the furnishing o' the big 
house to accommodate your cousin ; with so much for 
sideboard for the same ) so much for extra finerj for 
yourself and wife \ so much for teaching your daugh- 
ter music, and ditto for piano to the same ; and then 
itetti for expensive house at the coast for two months ) 
and if you were to wind up the whole with so 
many poundd for dining Professor So-and->So, and 
the Rev. So*and-So) — admit yourseP, John, it 
wud be a wee daft*-like ; and mind, too, it wud be 
no apology for you that I had been chiefly to blame ; 
nO) Johnj you alone are held responsible, so ye'll just 
allow me to make all the amends for you yet in my 
power, by shoving your visitors by wi' the broth.' 

John took a guid hearty laugh, and said, ' Weel^ 
guidwifb, if ever you had ony fear o' me failings 
which I can hardly think) ye may keep your mind 
perfectly easy; for although my guid wife had been 
twice as extravagant in her notions as she has been — 
and she hasna been slow — she wudna hae spent the 
half o' my income} so/ quo' John, wi' a look o' 
triumph, 'let us hear no more o' the broth.' I 
quietly looked upOU this admission as a very fair 
spark o' light, extracted by my cold strokes, and had 
no doubt that when I had, by entire compliance with 
his wishes, brought John to a white heat o' satisfac- 
tion, I wud get out what I wanted, viz., an exact 
statement o' how much John was worth. So I com- 
menced my warming process by saying, 'Weel, John, 
as I am satisfied I can do it honestly, I'll make a 
dinner that will please either saint or sinner.' And I 
was as guid as my word. But I'll no set your chops 
a-wat'ring wi' a minute description o' my grand 
dinner. Ye'll judge it was as good as I could make 
it, when I tell you the centre dish o' my dessert course 
was filled wi' beautiful grapes, foi: which I paid ten 
shillings and sixpence the pound. When John saw 
my preparations, he was a perfect picture o' grateful 
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admiration. When I told him the price o' the grapes, 
he said he didna care although they had cost twice 
as much. He thought that the dish would hold 
another pound, which he thought I should get. 
' But,' quo' John, *I have perfect confidence in your 
taste and judgment, so Til not interfere.' 

Exactly at the time appointed the minister and 
his friend arrived, and it was just net four minutes 
frae the time they crossed the threshold until they 
had begun to their dinner. The professor took no- 
tice o' what he called my * glorious punctuality.' He 
had never, he said, seen a dinner served with such 
despatch, and be never was in better humour to ap- 
preciate promptitude, for he was terribly hungry. I 
needna report the particulars o' the dinner ; it will 
be suflScient to say that after the professor had said 
that it wasna genteel to comment on the quality of 
the good things provided for one's entertainment, and, 
further, that he didna pretend to be genteel, the de- 
cent man praised the quality of every dish, and the 
style o* my cookery, in language that would have 
done honour to a review of the works of Shake- 
speare. 

He was an uncommonly funny man the professor ; 
he gied us joke after joke until he had our John 
fairly handing his sides, and every joke contained 
some concealed compliment to our * worthy hostess' 
— me, of course. The professor, in his complimen- 
tary humour, went the length o' saying that Adam 
and Eve, in the garden of Eden, had never sitten 
down to a dinner half so guid as I had provided for 
them. In Eden, he said, they could neither hae soup 
nor salmon ; neither fowl nor lamb ; and he was quite 
sare the Eden grapes did not surpass those now on 
the table. He said something, too (half heterodox I 
doubt), to the effect that, if Mother Eve were per- 
mitted to take a glimpse o* our comforts, the poor 
body might be excused although she were to say a 
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word or two in self-vuM^cation. I^t I mnst go on 
with my story. As we rose from the dinner table, 
the professor said he would be nnder the necessity 
of leaving ns for a little, he had to pay a visit to the 
hoQse of mourning ; adding, with simple and un- 
feigned gravity, * I am going to call upon a poor 
fellow, a student of mine, who has gone home to die 
of consumption.* There were tears in the good man's 
«yes as he said, ' be was my best scholar, but he is 
.going home.' When I lifted two splendid clusters o' 
grapes and asked the professor if he would do me 
ihe favour o' taking them to his young friend, I got 
« profound ^ God bless you,' and then, with a softened 
smile, he said, * Poor Mother Eve had never in 
Paradise an opportunity of performing such a 
heavenly action.' 

The professor came back to his tea, and we spent 
a real happy evening. Just as our visitors were 
taJiiing their leave, to start wi' the last train, the 
professor told John that the dymg youth had been 
dreaming, jnst as he entered, that a beautiful woman 
had brought him some delicious fruit, and, wak'ning, 
in his weakness, was weeping that it was but a dream ; 
wiien my grapes being presented, he waved his trans- 
parent hand, making a feeble effort at giving three 
cheers. Our visitors departed, saying they should 
not soon forget our G-lasgow hospitality. 

When we got the house to ourselves, I asked John 
how he was pleased wi' my arrangements ? * Pleased V 
quo' John, *the fact is, guidwife, I never was so 
proud o' you as I am this night.' * Weel, Jolm,' quo' 
I, *I wad be weel pleased wf mysel' if it wasna for 
one thought.' *And what thought is thatf quo' 
John. * Weel, John,' quo' I, * it's this : Fm rather 
afraid if you an' me were ta'en awa', the puir weans 
wadna get mony dinners like what we've gotten the 
day.' * Wad they no V quo' John ; ' if I were to die 
the morn, I could leave every cMd I have two thou- 
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«and pounds/ * Speak laigher, John,' qno* I, *ye 
dinna mean to say ye're worth eight tboasand pounds?* 
J(An answered me in a confidential whkper — ' The 
last time I took stock I was worth nett eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy^five pounds.' I tried 
to look perfectly unconscious o' my victory, and said, 
* Weel tfohn, thank God for your prosperity, and tak 
care and dinna loss what yeVe made.* 

I can easily bejieve that not a few o* my readers, 
who have followed me this far in my history, will be 
ready to think that, after the very important discovery 
regarding the amount of John's wealth, I immediately 
set about concocting schemes o' extravagance ; but 
^uch was not the case. The night o' John's confi- 
dential communication, I sat down by the fireside^ 
after a' the household had retired to rest, and had a 
lang spell o' quiet thinking. All my bygone life 
passed in review before me ; and the -ever-recuning 
owrecome o' my thoughts was, bow grateful I ought 
to be to God for the way in which he had directed 
my path ; how happy my life now was, compared with 
what it would have been if my own foolish desires 
had been gratified ; what a different position I now 
occupied compared with what would have been my 
lot if I had gotten Willie Henderson instead o' John 
Young. I had sti^nge thoughts as to how I would 
have acted, if I had been Willie's wife, and he had 
proved as foolish with me as he had done with ano- 
ther. I didna think my heart wad hae broken — no. 
If I had seen my home deserted, my means squan- 
dered, and my cljildren uncared for, I feared I would 
hae done somethhig desperate, and so I thanked God 
for worthy, decent, industrious, considerate John. 

I will here more plainly drop a hint to my younger 
readers. Remember this : when torn wi* the pangs 
of disappointed love — of faithless friendship — of 
ruined worldly hopes, or prostrate schemes of 
ambition — if you keep right on in the simple paths 
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of goodness and trath, you will live to see the day 
when you will thank God for the very affliction that 
seems now so grievous. . This is my experience, and 
the experience of all who have the fortitude to buffet 
the storms o' life ; for 

Behind a fh)wi)in^ Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

All John's acts o' kind indulgence came up before 
me in the order in which they had occurred, and 
they were neither few nor far between. His dutiful 
conduct to my mother, his manly treatment o' Willie 
Henderson's orphan, and his open communication of 
his position to me, were the close o' a very lang 
catalogue o' praiseworthy actions. These a(3tions o' 
John I contrasted wi' the very httle that I had done 
to merit such kindness, so I began to consider what 
plan I could fa' upon to add to my husband's happi- 
ness. John had, so far as I ever knew, but one 
sorrow; that is, one truly deep sorrow. When 
our first son died, upon his second birthday, John 
got a sore stroke, but that was fair death ; so John, 
through course o' time, grew that he could speak 
about a' the circumstances connected with wee 
Johnnie's death with comparative cheerfulness. 

The subject o' his sorrow durstna be mentioned in 
his hearing. It was this. John had an only sister, 
a very clever and a very handsome woman. She had 
ony number o' beans ; amongst others she had one 
who was captain o' an American packet ship, a fine, 
dashing young fellow. He, we soon understood, was 
the accepted lover. It was settled that he was to 
make one other voyage, and they were to be married 
on his return; but the captain returned no more. 
The hull o' his ship was seen, it was thought, float- 
ing in the Western Ocean ; this was all that ever 
was heard of her. John's sister wadna believe but 
what the ship would return. She said so emphati- 
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cally, whenever the subject was alluded to, * He must 
come, and he will come,' that I was afraid her 
mind was a little shaken. I began to suspect the 
truth. I told my sister-in-law my suspicions, but 
she firmly denied the fact. It was a fact neverthe- 
less. Poor John had no suspicion o' what was about 
to occur, and I, putting the evil day afar off, told 
him none o' my fears, and so, in due time, John 
heard one day, on the public street, frae a casual 
acquaintance, that his only sister, o' whom he h9,d 
been so proud, was 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

I saw the first grey hairs in John's head the very day 
after. Poor John, I thought the shock would have 
killed him. I don't think he broke bread for full 
three days. He said, more than once, so utter was 
his prostration o' spirit, that he wished Mary Anne 
were laid beside wee Johnnie, to be away frae the 
snares o' this wicked world. John's deep sorrow at 
length gave place to what I thought was a settled 
angry pride. He would hold no intercourse with his 
sister, and I was forbidden even to mention her 
name. The last tiipe I had mentioned it, John had 
been very angry. 

Now, for a' this, I kent that John had still a strong 
affection for his sister, and I could notice that he had 
a strong partiality for all those whom he knew had 
befriended her. Miss Young had in no way sunk 
under her trial. She had a first-rate trade as a mil- 
liner, which, to the honour o' humanity be it told, fell 
no way off on eccount of her misfortune. Her in- 
tended husband's friends were very kind, and so she 
was happily independent o' her brother. But, oh, 
it was sad to lose a true brother's love, and Jessie 
Young had a yearning at her heart to be restored to 
John's esteem, that deepened into an intense passion. 

I became aware o' this one New Year's evening. 
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"When about eleven o'clock, as I slept across the street 
for some trifle that was required, I rapped upon a 
woman who was gazing intently up at our window. 
It was John's sister. She almost fainted in my arms. 
She confessed that for all her seeming indifference to 
her brother's treatment of her, she seldom went to 
her bed without coming and taking a look up at our 
window. She said when she saw John's shadow 
on the blind it eased her heart. She warned me to 
say or do nothing in her behalf: the Lord, she said, 
would, in due time, restore to her her brother's love. 

But I must proceed wi' my story. The result, 
then, o' my discovering that I ^s^as richer than ever I 
expected to be, that John's cautious industry and 
economy had made me hidependent, was a firm re- 
solution that I would bring about a reconciliation 
between John and his sister. When I went to my 
bed after this lengthened cogitation, John was sound 
asleep, and evidently dreaming about his sister, for 
he twice whispered her name. I thought that night 
as I lay there that my love for .John was the most 
rational, pure, and holy passion that had ever lived 
in my breast. I had a self-satisfied consciousness 
that I was growing aulder end wiser. I didna for- 
get, before closing my eyes, to pray for God's assist-, 
ance in bringing about the reconciliation on which I 
had set my heart. I must confess, however, that I 
did, the very next day, take a wee bit feminine ad- 
vantage o' John's good humour over the way in 
which the minister and the professor had been enter- 
tained, by asking John, when he couldna weel refuse 
me a smu' favour, to treat himself and me to our 
* portraits.' No photographic trifles, mind; but 
gaucy oil paintings, as large as life. My own vanity 
had, nae doubt, something to do with this request, but 
it wasna my chief motive. 

In visiting Mary Mathieson I got a little acquainted 
\rith a brother of hers, a modest young artist, who 
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shared his last penny wi* his sister in her distrcFS. 
The poor youth's pennies werena very plentiful, so 
my chief motive for laying the foundation o* our por- 
trait gallery was to give the young artist a job. 
John sat first, and the likeness was universally 
pronounced first-rate. John himsel* was quite 
delighted with it; he couldna get his sairing o' 
looking at it. For a good few days after it was 
finished, let me leave John in what corner o* the 
house I liked, I was sure to find him, when I gaed 
to look for him, gazing wi* admiration on his 
portrait. 

When it came to my turn to sit, John watched 
every stroke o' the brush with the most intense in- 
terest ; and, when the sketch began to indicate that 
the likeness would be a good one, John actually 
danced with satisfaction. During my second sitting, 
John drew a peculiar compliment to me frae the 
artist. Spierin' at the artist if he knew any woman 
of note that I resembled, the artist answered, *No, 
not a woman; there is a compactness about the 
features and the expression that decidedly resemble 
the portraits of the great Napoleon/ John laughed, 
and I langhed, and the artist said, ^ There was an 
openness about my face that Napoleon's had not ; but 
for all that the resemblance was striking.' I said ^ I 
hoped there were stronger traits o' common sense 
about my face than that of che famous little corporal; 
and so I really think there must be; for poor Nap., 
in common with all great conquerors, was mad on 
one point, viz., in stupidly believing that glorious 
ends can be attained by inglorious means. But I 
have not time to philosophise. My likeness, as well 
as John's, was first-rate. 

When John was going to settle with the young 
man, I was afraid that, in his mercantile spirit, he 
might very likely put on the screw, and give the 
artist as little as possible ; so I warned John to be 
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generous, and John said with emphasis, * I'll give the 
painter every farthing he asks. This was so far 
good ; bat I thought it was just possible the modest 
young creature might ask owre little, so I resolved 
to be present at the settlement ; and it was just as I 
feared ; for when John asked what he was due for 
the two handsome oil portraits, the bashful artist, rub- 
bing his nose, said, ' Would you think seven pounds 
too much?' I here struck in-^'No, not at alt, seven 
pounds is very cheap ; but then there's twa o' them, 
which helps the thing a wee.' 'So,' quo' I to John, 
'shuffle out the cash — seven and seven are fourteen.' 
John looked queer, and the young man said, 'I 
meant — * I interrupted him, saymg, * I ken ye meant, 
in your simplicity and inexperience, to undervalue 
both your genius and your labour ; but I wish you to 
remember in your after life, that in painting Mr and 
Mrs Young, you painted the portraits of a true 
gentleman and his lady.' John paid the fourteen 
pounds, saying to the artist, * You have a friend in 
the great Napoleon.' The artist there and then 
volunteered to present me, gratis, with a portrait o' 
ray mother, which pleased John so well, that he 
employed him to do the children in a group. 
Our portraits were the beginning o' the young 
man's prosperity; ior he got dozens to do almost 
immediately amongst John's circle o' acquain- 
tances. 

When John, one day shortly after this, met Mary 
Mathieson and her three children, apparently com- 
fortable and happy, Mary proudly told him of her 
brother's kindness, which now supplied her with 
every comiort, and told him, too, that he could never 
know the fervent gratitude o' her brother's heart to 
Mr and Mrs Young, for their handsome treatment, 
to which he owed the revival of his almost blighted 
hopes. When John came home that night, he told 
me o' his meeting with Mary, and how happy he was 
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in seeing the result o' our patronage. John made a 
verse o' what he called poetry that night ; this is it — 

Who^d taste all the sweets that*8 a mortars in life, 
Must have and submit to a Sensible wife; 
Though oft he may thinly she is going too fast, 
The truth of her instincts will shiae forth at lost ■ 
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My reconciliation o' John and his sister wasna a 
matter to be hurriedly set about, so I resolved to 
give it due consideration, keeping my intention en- 
tirely to mysel*. In the meantime, our lives were 
very happy. I found the compq^ny and assistance o' 
my mother a great improvement. I could now, with 
perfect confidence, leave grandmother in chaise o' 
the weans, and get out to return calls, whenever I 
was pleased to do so ; and mony a time, when I had 
no call to make, Mary Anne and me set out in full 
style just to take a walk along Sauchiehall Road and 
down Buchanan Street, merely to see and be seen. 
In these walks we generally landed in John's ware- 
house, where, whether slack or thrang, John made 
us heartily welcome, treating us to London buns, 
tarts and cream, or, maybe, strawberries, with 
fatherly hospitality. 

One day, when we entered more than usually grand, 
John said, with a look o' pride, ' I declare ye're like 
the first-rate leddies.' I said that we were just like 
what we were; for wha could be greater leddies 
than an honest Glasgow merchant's wife and daugh- 
ter ? John, turning me roon' an' roon', I spier't if 
he could suggest ony improvement, when Mary Anne 
struck in, *I know what would improve mamma.* 
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* And what would that be?' I askit; for I was quite 
unconscioae what the lassie was thinking of; and 
Mary Anne replied with great promptitude, ' I would 
like to see mamma with a handsome gold watch and 
chain.' I merely coughed, and John somewhat 
sharply said, ^I can tell you, Miss Extravagance, 
that it will be some time before either you or mamma 
get a gold watch or chain from me ; you would soon 
make me a poor man between ye.' Mary Anne looked 
quite chopfallen. So I said, < I'm sure, Mr Toung, 
if I were to say that I would like a gold watch, you 
would bring home one at dinner-time.' John smiled, 
and said, * Don't be too sure of that, Mrs Young ; if 
you were to ask me for anything that would be really 
grand and uncommon, I'll not say what I would do ; 
but as for watches and chains, they have no appear- 
ance for the money. If, for instance,' John continued, 
*you were to take a fancy to a waggitawa clock, 
which you could get fitted upon your shoulder, wi' 
the weights hanging down your back, and the pendu- 
lum keeping motion wi' the motion o' your arm — 
which would really cut a dash on the Trongate — I wad 
faae nae objection to that ; and as for Miss Conceit, if 
she would like a whole peacock's tail to stick in the 
crown o' her bonnet, I'll purchase one for her this 
day; but as for gold watches, I don't believe in 
them.* 

I was saying that John was uncommonly funny, 
when, the warehouse door opening, who should come 
in but Bailie Monro. The Bailie was very cordial 
with both Mary Anne and mysel', and spier't very 
kindly for my mother and the children. John was 
looking uncommonly well pleased at the Bailie seeing 
us in such style, when the BaUie, pulling out a great 
big goold watch, and looking at it, said, ' IVe let my 
watch run down, o^n you, Mrs Young, give me the 
proper time?' I was standing beside John, so, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, I turned round, Snapped 
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John's watch frae his waistcoat pocrch, and gave the 
Bailie the time, as I said, to one second. John 
looked as if struck dnmb. So I broke silence by 
immediately asking the Bailie how he was liking his 
new house (he had just flitted). The Bailie was 
quite charmed with his new residenee, and there and 
then requested myself and daughter (who had not yet 
seen bis new abode), if not otherwise engaged^ tastep 
up with him just now, and see how we liked it. This 
invitation I accepted^ and accepted likewise the 
Bailie's proffered arm. 

As we were taking leave of John, the Bailie said, 
looking down to where he expected to see my watch, 
' I am glad to see that yon do not expose your watch. 
I was just sitting on a case where a poor boy was 
sent to prison for stealing a lady's watch that had 
been most improperly exposed.' My answer was, 
' Whatever my vanity might do in making such ex- 
posure, my husband's good sense effectively prevents.' 
John looked bamboozled ; — so, promising to return 
to get John's company on his way home to dinner, 
I sallied forth, for the first time in my life, cleekit wi' 
ane o' our genuine municipal authorities. If it hadna 
been for the honour o' the thing, I wad rather gane 
by mysel'; for the Bailie was very shauchley about 
the legs, and was very ill at keeping the step. At a 
distance, the Bailie's legs did weel enough ; he wore 
very wide trousers, and looked quite the thing, but 
in close quarters he was sadly deficient. I eouldna 
help thinking, as I hotchled alang in my grandeur, 
that very likely the legs o' our great kings and em- 
perors would be very spirly affairs, for as handsome 
as they look in their great robes. 

I left Mary Anne to spend the day at the Bailie's, 
and returning, found John being bored by Mrs and 
Mr Macarthur about the plan o' a monument they 
were about to erect in Sighthill Cemetery, in memory o' 
a child, aged two hours. It was to be a very grand 
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affair, and John's opinion was asked regarding every 
particular. John had very little connsel to give on 
the matter. Graves and gravestanes were subjects 
he didna care for speaking about. Ye see, when 
our wee Johnnie died, we were in a comparatively 
humble position, so onr first-bom son was buried with 
very little ceremony, in a burying ground that was 
quite convenient to our house. When I first saw the 
grave, close beside the brick wa' o' a mill, I had a 
bitter reproach on my tongue for John's poor taste 
in his selection o' a resting-place for our child ; but 
when I turned to speak it, and saw John's grieved 
face, I said, < He'll sleep as soundly there as in a 
marble tomb.' John planted roses on the grave, but 
they a' withered and died. It was this circumstance 
connected with our ehUd's grave, that let me know 
that John wished the Maearthurs and their monu- 
ment far enough, when he saw me come in. 

When John and me set out (m our road hame, I 
gied John a hearty laugh about the Bailie's shauchley 
legs, when John told me, in confidence, that one o' 
them was cork. That accounted for my strange 
ruminations in walking with him. I couldna help 
remarking how unconscious we are a' our mony 
mercies; for I at that moment knew that I had never 
before felt thankful to Goodness for John's twa 
sturdy, handsome legs. John was greatly tickled 
with my mode of giving the BaiUe the time, and my 
remarks about his good sense in preventing the 
exposure o' my watch. John said he was trembling 
lest I should come out wi' ony allusion to the waggi- 
tawa clock that he was for fitting upon my shoulder. 
I merely said I had mair sense. As we were coming 
cracking alang, we were, I noticed, drawing near the 
ugly iron gate o' wee Johnnie's graveyard. John 
took grip^ o' the bars, and said, wi' a sigh, ^ It canna 
be helped now ;' adding, 

* Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath.' 
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When we had walked on a while in silence, John 
said, qnite abrnptly, *I*m going to give you the 
watch.' It was strange ; bat at that moment I saw, 
for the first time, my way clear to bringing about 
the desired reconciliation. I answered, ^Weel, 
John, if you're going to give me a watch, if it's a* the 
same to you, I'D take the price o't, and purchase it 
when and where I please; and more,' I said, 'you 
must not mention the matter to either my mother or 
Mary Anne.' John was quite agreeable to adopt 
ony plan that I pleased, so in a few days I was in 
possession o' ample funds for the purchase o' my 
watch. From John's continuing the plan o' buying 
in the wholesale way, I had managed to save a very 
respectable sum; so the price o' my watch, added to 
this, made me quite a capitalist; so I at once pro- 
ceeded to carry out the idea that had struck me at the 
graveyard gate, which idea was, that I would pur- 
chase a lair in the Necropolis, and have wee Johnnie 
removed from his humble restiug-place, and laid down 
side by side wi' the first in our city. 

Wi' the assistance o' the very civil keeper o' the 
place, I soon selected a tomb. I made choice o' a 
beautiful spot on the very top o' the hilL The sun 
broke through a cloud, and shone right down on the 
grave, jusUas I had decided upon it. This, although 
I am not superstitious, I looked upon as a good omen. 
The body was transferred with great care by the 
cabinet-maker who provided my sideboard. The 
auld coffin was enclosed in a new one, and everything 
done that I could wish. I told the strangers I came 
in cohtact wi' in this matter what was true, that I 
wished to spare Mr Young's feelings, and so was 
going about the transfer myself. The reinterment 
over, I ordered a plain handsome monument. It 
hadna the falderals that Macarthur's had, but it was 
grander; and although simple, cost far mair siller. 
The simple inscription was — ^By John Young, in 
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memory of his infant son.' I once thoaght of saying 
* beloved infant son;' but, on second thoughts, 1 de- 
cided that John wasna a man that cared for exposing 
his love — ^his feelings were owre deep for that — ^and 
so I said merely * infant son.' When the monument 
was finished, I spared neither pains nor cost in having 
my wee laddie's earthen bed-cover adorned wi' the 
most beautiful flowers. I made it the most lovely 
spot in a' the place. 

I had got the decorations o* Johnnie's grave com- 
pleted, and was thinking how I could make John 
aware o' the fact in the manner most likely to charm 
him, and so put him in a state of mind in which he 
couldna weel refuse my contemplated reconciliation, 
when a circumstance occurred which called forth the 
exercise o' my generalship in quite a new direction. 
This circumstance was a visit which our John re- 
ceived from a connection o' mine. This same con- 
nection (my oldest sister's husband) had never been a 
particular favourite o' mine. He was a vain, upset- 
ting, would-be-fine gentleman. He belonged to a 
race that, from generation to generation, had been 
determined to be up, but had never managed it ; the 
barrier to their elevation being their eager desire to 
appear in full flourish before they had time to gather 
ony strength of root — in other words, their desire to 
be fine ladies and gentlemen all at once. 

The object of the present visit was very character- 
istic of the race. A son of my kinsman, who was at 
present a clerk in a wholesale cloth warehouse (he 
was twenty-two years of age), purposed, in conjunc- 
tion with other two young men, who were now 
employed by the same firm, to start on their own 
account. The three young men saw a splendid pros- 
pect before them, which it only required the 
possession of a little capital to realise. To the 
attainment of this capital they saw their way pretty 
clearly. They purposed each to raise amongst his 
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own friends the sum of one thousand ponnds, which 
amounts, united, would give them (so to speak) three 
thousand pounds of bona fide capital. This, they 
had an idea, would insure them at least three thou- 
sand of bank accommodation ; and, with this amount 
of cash in hand, they could easily get six or seren 
thousand of regular trade credit ; and so, with from 
twelve to twenty thousand amongst their hands, it 
would be all right with them. 

The conclusion of this story (as ye will already 
guess) was, that Mr Young was requested to 
advance the introductory thousand for his wife's sis- 
ter's son. When this request was made, John 
looked at me with an annoyed expression of face, as 
if he doubted that I had surely been blethering about 
his riches. So I at once released his embarrassment 
by saying to my Men', ' how did it ever come into 
your head that a humble, working man like John 
could hae a thousand pounds to spare for ony sic 
purpose V * Indeed,' said the hopeful father, * it did 
not come into my head until it was suggested to me 
by a gentleman connected with one of the banks to 
whom I was speaking of the contemplated firm, that 
if I could get Mr Young to guarantee or advance 
the money, "it would be all right.** ^ Yes,' quo' I 4t 
wad be all right, in so far as the bank is concerned, 
nae doubt ; but all wrong in so far as my husband 
is concerned.' My frien' requested that I would 
let.my husband speak for himsel'. ^ Oh, yes,' said I, 
* as long as he likes, but I'll first gie you my views 
o' this contemplated firm as ye ca't, 

* The purpose is that three very young men, who 
have neither experience nor capital, be bolstered into 
an extensive business by the following process : cer* 
tain parties, supposed to be interested in them, in a 
friendly way, are to be imposed upon wi' plausible 
talk about fair prospects, to lend them so much; 
which imposition will impose upon certain other 
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parties to lend them so much ; which joint imposition 
will glamour the third parties to trust them so much and 
so much; which compound imposition will, (I was at a 
loss for a word, so John stuck in " dodge"). Yes,' quo' 
I, * dodge the whole business-public to trust them any 
amount. The sum total o' the whole conglomeration 
being, and no mistake, a great mercantile swindle. 
But,' quo* I, ' I have maybe said too much ; at ony 
rate, Mr Young has no money to advance for ony 
such purpose.' 

My frien* said he would return no answer to my 
libellous impertinence ; he wanted to know what Mr 
Young had to say. John's answer was : * Me and 
my good lady have seldom two opinions, and are 
certainly at one in this matter.' John stuck in < my 
good lady' on account of the snob he was speaking 
to. *You wont advance or guarantee the money, 
then?' said my iiien'. 'Certainly not,' said John. 
* If I were to do so I would do your son an injury, 
for it would be Impossible that such an affair as you 
propose could succeed. Before men are qualified 
properly to manage capital, they must first have 
made some.' 

As my frien' was taking his leave, he indignantly 
gave me to understand that he would not soon dar- 
ken our door. I thank'd him ; and, by way of giving 
him something memorable at parting, I said, * If this 
affair was gone on with, and ended as I was sure it 
would, they needna seek Mr Young as security for the 
dividend.' He looked as if he would hae knock'd me 
down. But what did I care? If every ane were to 
treat their scheming frien's in the same way, mercan- 
tile morality would be a more abundant virtue. 

I never saw John in better humour than when I 
returned, after showing my brother-in-law to the 
door. lie said, * When woman's rights were a' pro- 
perly recognised, I would certainly be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.' I said I had no ambition for ony 
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each extensive responsibility. 1 had plenty to do in 
managing my own little household. Indeed, qno' I, 
John, for as clever as ye think me, I've been puzzling 
my head a' this day about a very simple matter. 
* Weel,* quo' John, *if it's ony little matter that I eaa 
help you with, I'm sure I never was more willing to 
serve you.' I said that John could do all that I re- 
quired by simply giving his consent to my project. 

I then, as briefly as possible, told my uncomfort- 
able feeling regarding wee Johnnie's resting-place, 
and my proposition to have him transferred to the 
Necropolis. John's eyes filled with water at the idea, 
but he said it was impossible ; such a thing, he said, ^ 
couldna be managed without creating a very annoy- 
ing speculation, of which he could never think. I 
said it could be done, and no one, save and except 
our twa sel's ken onything about it. John persisted 
that it couldna be managed as I said. My fical 
reply was, * Weel, John, as an evidence o' how quietly 
it can be managed, I have to inform you it has already 
been managed.' 

I needna bother you wi' the further particulars o' 
our conversation. In less than half-an-hour John 
and me were standing at opposite sides o' Johnnie's 
grave, the silent tears o' deep emotion happing in 
quick succession owre John's cheeks. I knelt as if 
to scent the budding roses, and, looking up to John, 
said, 'I have one request to make, which I hope, 
John, ye'U no deny me.' John's eyes seemed to say 
he would grant me anything, so I continued, ' There 
is just one human being, besides my husband ani 
children, that I would like to have beside me when 
I'm laid here to my last rest, and that being, John, 
is your ain sister.' John covered his face with his 
hands. What passed is of no consequence. In a 
very short time John and me were wending our way 
to mak' a call at Miss Young'?' inillinery establish- 
ment. ■ . ' . • 
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As we were coming along, John, perceiving at 
leugtii where the price o' my watch had gone, stopped 
short, saying, *Ye mustna be done out o' yonr 
watch ;' and jnst at this moment wha should come 
up but Mr Smith the watchmaker, a great fayounte 
o' John's on account o' his manly way o' speaking 
his mind about things in general. John at once said 
be wanted to purchase a watch and chain for the 
guidwife. Mr Smith said he never was in better cir- 
cumstances to supply such an article, having just got 
to hand a splendid assortment of watches and chains. 
John selected a perfect beauty of a watch, and a chain 
of the most substantial and elegant description. 
As it was handed to me Mr Smith said, <What 
would you think of taking another of the same for 
Miss Young.' John quietly nodded assent, and just 
as quietly Mr Smith packed up and handed me watch 
and chain number two, and away we came, and 
without speaking a word, walked direct to Miss 
Young's place o* business. 

When we entered. Miss Young was serving a 
customer. On seeing us she put her hand on her 
heart and rested her brow on the counter. We 
walked into her little back room. I was wondering 
what John would say when his sister made her ap- 
pearance. He had a guid wee to prepare for the 
meeting, for. the customer was lang o' being served. 
When Miss Young at last came ben, John said, 
quietly, * We've been lang o' coming to see you, 
Jessie, but we are here now.' I needna tell you o' 
the tears that both brother and sister shed; they 
were soon dried, and we a' took our tea in the wee 
room as if we had never known any estrangement. 
We learned that Jessie's boy was the adopted heir of 
his father's mother, with whom he resided, who would 
leave him well provided for. 

To the astonishment of us both. Miss Young had 
seen Johnnie's grave in the Necropolis. When I 
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expressed my wonder at this, Jessie told us that, for 
years, she had often, in the gloamin', taken a walk 
through the auld burying-place, and spent mony a 
lonely hour seated on our child's grave. She had 
been there the day after the transfer, and seeing the 
freshly-turned turf, she had been stunned with the 
thought that we had lost another child, and that she 
was so far removed from her brother that she had 
not even heard of our loss. When inquiring at the 
grave-digger, she learned the troth, and so had 
closely watched the progress of the erection of the 
monument and the planting of the flowers. 

The chief burden o' John's conversation to his 
sister was telling her the many virtues of his worthy 
wife. When Miss Young was called into the shop 
to wait upon a customer, I gave John the hint that 
the second watch and chain were purchased for * Miss 
Young,' and that Mary Anne got quite enough o' 
indulgence without getting a gold watch yet. John 
at once took the hint, and opening both the cases, laid 
them down on the table. When his sister was once 
more seated by my side, John rose, and with a grace 
that I could hardly have given him credit for, lifted 
the watches, and, presenting them to us, said, 'A 
small token of esteem from your husband and your 
brother.* 

John had always been in the habit of reading a 
chapter of the Bible to his assembled household 
before retiring to rest ; but this night, for the first 
time, he requested us to kneel at the family altar, 
and poured forth the gratitude of his heart to the 
Giver of all good for his many, many mercies, with a 
true fervour that touched all our hearts. John has 
never since neglected the duty of family prayer, and 
I feel we're a' the better o't. 
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Shortly after the reconciliation o' John and his 
sister, as Mary Anne's birth-day was drawing near, 
John one evening proposed to me that we should hae 
a bit party in honour o' the occasion. I at once 
understood that this party, although nominally In 
honour o' his daughter's bu^h-day, was meant by 
John as a compliment to his sister ; so I entered into 
John's project wi' a' my heart, and suggested that as 
it wasna often that we had onything o' the kind, we 
should hae a wiselike affair ; that is, that we should 
invite as many folk as the house wad hand. John 
said he wad leave the matter entirely in my own 
hands ; I could invite as many as I thought proper, 
and he would cheerfully supply the sinews of enter- 
tainment, viz., the cash. 

I told John that I would require no assistance frae 
him for the provision of the good things ; but if he 
liked to accept it, 1 would entrust him with one com- 
mission anent the party, which commission was, that 
as I wished to astonish our frien's a little, I would 
like that John, if he thought he could take the liberty, 
would ask Mrs Bailie Monro for the len' o' her new 
silver tea set to flourish on the occasion. * And,' 
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quo' T, ' John, ye can make her sure that III tak 
guid care o*t.' John's answer was, 'I canna do 
that, guidwife, but Til tell ye what Til do ; if ye think 
a silver tea set would be an improvement, TU buy one 
to-morrow.' * Weel, John,' quo' I, 'that's jnst like 
yoursel'; and when ye are going to come out hand- 
some, if ye would get it at least as massive as the 
Bailie's, it would please me a' that the better ; the 
matter o' a five or even a ten-pound note is a sma* 
consideration on such a purchase, and yet it mak's a' 
the difference between a commonplace and a tiptop 
article.' John said, I might just leave him alone in 
the matter, when he was going to go he would go ' the 
whole hogg,' — and so he did ; for in two days there- 
after home came a fine mahogany box, containing the 
grandest silver tea set that ever I saw. It wasna 
only a tea set, but a coffee set likewise; for there was 
a coffee-pot as weel as a tea pot, and I could not tell 
w^hich o' them was brawest. Mr Smith hadna in 
stock onything just quite up to John's mark, so he 
had telegraphed to Loudon for something *more 
exquisite still.' 

I declare the thoughts o' John's kindness makes 
me quite poetical at this moment. Is not the thought 
a beautiful one ? A loving husband, bent on the grati- 
fication o' his wife, commands the lightning from the 
thunder-cloud to carry his message, 'quick as thought 
of love,' to the knowing artificers in the world's great 
capital, and straightway the fairest trophies of their 
art are handed with a more precious smile of love to 
her, who, day by day, and year by year, enhances in 
hor heart their value as one of the many gifts of a 
life-long affection I 

Our party was everything that could be wished. 
I couldna help thinking that Mrs Bailie Monro 
lookit a wee chaw't when she first set her eyes on 
our new silver tea set ; and I thought I heard her 
whisper to the Bailie, ' Ye see now that I was right,' 
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and the Bailie whispered back, *Mind the tenth 
commandment.' Everybody present seemed anxious 
to pay Miss Young a' the respect in their power. 
Bailie Monro led her into supper, and seemed, without 
ony affectation, quite taken up with her ; and so he 
might, for she was a woman that was really a treat 
to look at. Her beauty was of that fuU-ripe descrip- 
tion that bordered on the matronly, and her silent 
sorrows had given her a look of quiet resignation, 
that made her, in the most comprehensive sense o' 
the term, truly beautiful. 

I had just one annoying feeling in connection wi* 
the party, and this arose from the misconduct of the 
young lady in whose honour it was got up, viz., Miss 
Mary Anne. I had suggested, ^and John had ap- 
proved the suggestion, that John's clerk, Mr WiUiam 
Henderson, should be one of the company. He had 
been often in our house on the Saturday afternoon, 
spending his half-holiday, but had never before been 
honoured with an invitation to a set party. The 
young man (his father in everything but his follies) 
came in first-rate style; he was dressed with the 
most exquisite taste. John whispered to me, when 
he came in amongst the last arrivals, that he was by 
far the best-looking man in the company. I said 
nothing ; I had the auld stoun at my heart, that I 
fear will never leave me. 

In the interval between tea and supper, we had 
songs in abundance, and Mr Henderson was the con- 
stant attendant at the piano, turning over the leaves 
o' the music with a grace that charmed all present. 
When Mary Anne was the singer, he moved about her 
quite like a perfect Adonis ; and when he led her to 
her seat, I could notice he invariably squeezed him- 
self in iDeside her, which circumstance seemed to 
annoy Miss Mary Anne not a little. I saw her, on 
more occasions than one, look quite angry at him, 
and gather in owre her frock, as if the proximity of 
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her father's clerk were likely to defile her garments. 
AVhen I noticed this, I felt my fingers itching to gie 
her a reisle i' the Ing ; was the yoang man no as 
good as her in every respect ? 

The circnmstance, however, that annoyed me most, 
was, that when we were forming to march into 
sapper, Mr Henderson offered Mary Anne his arm, 
which her highness most decidedly refused, and was 
turning to make up to one o' Bailie Monro's sons, 
when her rejected snapped at her hand, held it as if 
in a vice, and puljed her after him with an iron will 
that took Mary Anne's dignity quite by storm. He 
jerked her down on a chair, and was down at her side 
before yon wad say Jack Robinson; and then, during 
supper, when he offered to help his partner to any- 
thing, and she declined, she never got a second 
chance. Mary Anne's supper was very light. When 
I, in a joke, took notice of my daughter's abstemious- 
ness, her partner said, quite heartily, ' she means to 
sing well after supper, and so wishes to avoid all 
plum-pudding obstructions.' Mary Anne looked 
daggers at him ; and I thought, by the expression o' 
her face, that Willie was surely tramping on her toes. 
When Mr William Henderson that night took leave 
o' Mary Anne, I heard him say (I was watching 
them), * You'll treat me with courtesy. Miss Young, 
the next time that I offer you my arm ;' and wi* that 
he coldly bowed, and took his departure. 

When I took Mary Anne to task for her misconduct 
to the young man, it came clearly out, that she had 
no objections to Mr Henderson's attentions when we 
were by ourselves, but in company she did not think 
that her father's servant was just a companion for 
her. * Very good,' I said, * the only fault I have to 
find with you is this — ^you should have objected to 
his private attentions as well as to his more public 
attentions, and henceforth I'll take good care that 
ye're no fashed with either public or private atten- 
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tions frae the same quarter; for to treat any one with 
cordiality in the domestic circle, and with disrespect 
in company, is the rankest form of the heart's in- 
fidelity. 

The night after the party the servant was out ; so 
I was sitting in the kitchen just thinking on my 
daughter's uppishness, when the parlour bell rung. 
I wondered what was ado that the bell was set 
a-going, seeing that baith John and Mary Anne (the 
sole occupants o' the parlour) kent fine that Kirsty 
was out. I answered the Tjell, and to my astonish- 
ment, John, who was sitting beside his daughter at 
the piano, told me that they required some coals for 
the fire, Mary Anne adding, ' bring nice little bits, 
and don't raise a dust.' I left the room with the full 
intention of returning with a guid big shovelful of 
coals, which I meant to empty right into Mary 
Anne's lap, and tell her to pick out the bits o' the 
size that pleased her ; but before I had got the shovel 
filled, my wrath cooled, and I began to think of a 
more rational method of taking the superfluous con- 
ceit out o' my daughter. 

The coals no making their appearance, John cam' 
ben to see what was keeping me. One word, I may 
say, showed John his error, and he begged a thou- 
sand pardons. He was proceeding to fill the shovel 
himsel' when I took it frae him, and bade him just 
sit down at the kitchen fire and see if Miss Young 
would see the propriety (before the fire went black 
out) o' mending it hcrsel'. 'This the lassie did not 
see ; for when we returned to the room there wasna 
a spark in the grate, and Mary Anne was busy ' 
singing 

* I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.* 

I warned John to take no notice o' the fire. I ad- 
mitted that it was mysel' that had spoiled the lassie, 
and I said I would find a means of curing her. 
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This idea, for several days, constantly occnpied my 
thoughts ; and at last I decided that it would be a 
gnid thing for me to dispense wi' the services o' 
Kirsty (our servant) for a short time. My mother, 
Mary Anne, and myseV might manage the work, 
and so I might learn my daughter what, whether 
married or single, would prove of as much service to 
her as her great musical accomplishments. But the 
puzzler was, how was I to get clear of Kirsty ? she 
had been with me for five years, and was a first-rate 
servant ; I couldna give her her leave. I just saw 
one way that it could be managed gracefuUy — that 
was, if I could get Kirsty married. She had what I 
had no doubt would prove a faithful lover, Sandy 
Grant, one o* John's men; but although a decent lad, 
with the most honourable intentions, Sandy was an 
uncommonly slow coach ; could I no give Sandy a 
shove in the right direction 1 I resolved to try. 

I was on the outlook for an opportunity to forward 
Kirsty's interests for a considerable time, but could 
see no way except an open attack on the 'cannie 
man.' That might not produce the desired effect, 
and so do more harm than good. One night, all on a 
sudden, I decided upon instant action. John was 
frae home on some business, a very rare occurrence. 
It was past ten o'clock, my mother and the baiisis 
were in their beds; and Sandy Grant, kennin' his 
master's absence, had quietly been slipped into the 
kitchen, and was now seated cosily beside Kirsty, 
crackin', as they say, like a pea-gun. Kirsty evidently 
seemed desirous to keep the presence o' Sandy in the 
kitchen a secret frae me, and I so far gratified her as 
to pretend that I didna ken he was there. 

The watchman was just crymg half-past ten, when 
I, proceeding on my assumed ignorance, cried in at 
the kitchen door — ' YeVe no errand out the night, 
]j;irsty — I suppose I may lock the door?' * Do so,' 
cried Kirsty, 'and mind and put on the chain/ 
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'•Very good, Kirsty,' says I to mysef, and locks the 
door and takes out the key, and goes awa — no to 
my ain bed, but into a wee bed-room that had a door 
leading into the kitchen, through the key-hole of 
which I could see and hear all that passed between 
Kirsty and Sandy. I got quite into the humour o' 
studjring love in humble life, as disclosed in the 
newest- edition of Nature's living volumes. 

If ony o' my readers should think or say that there 
was something o' the degrading character o* the spy 
in my so watching the lovers, I have, just to say that 
there was no such thing. I was there, like a good 
angel; to watch approvingly what was right, and to 
prevent the possibility o' anything that was wrong. 
And more, — I would like to ken what woman o' ye, 
aye, or man o' ye, who had the privilege o' a key-hole 
through which ye could so read love's story, wouldna 
tak' a bit keek ! It there be sic petrified embodiments 
of indifference, I'm no acquaint wi' ony o' them. 

When I first looked through the key-hole, Kirsty 
was busy rippin' out the seam o' an auld gown, and 
Sandy was haudin' the end o't. Sandy was saying 
that it was the most absurd thing in the world to 
say, that man was a child of circumstances ; to which 
Kirsty replied : — ' There is no doubt, circumstances 
have a great effect. If, for instance, you had been 
bom a king and me a prineess, we couldna hae 
helped our position ony mair than we can the circum- 
stance of being born, you to hard work, and me to a 
position o' servitude.' ' Weel,' quo' Sandy, ' there is no 
doubt truth in that. But still the circumstance 
of birth is of very little consequence. I firmly 
believe, that the prince and the peasant have a 
precisely equal chance of attaining the great prize of 
life, viz., contentment, and consequently happiness.' 
*How d'ye mak' out that?' quo' Kirsty. 'I dinna 
think,' quo' Sandy, ' that it's in ony way difficult to mak' 
out. I believe that happiness iu life depends entirely 
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on our obedience to nature's laws. If the prince dis- 
obeys these laws he is punished just as certainly as 
the disobedient peasant; and the peasant's simple 
natural position gives him an advantage quite sufQ* 
cient to compensate for the prince's apparently 
smoother path. I believe, for instance, that it re- 
quires a better man to make a good prince, than to 
make a good peasant.' * And yet/ quo' Kirsty, * if 
you were to get the chance, you would risk being a 
prince.' 'I don't know that,' quo' Sandy; 'I ken 
this — I'm just as happy sitting here in Mr Young's 
kitchen beside you as ony prince that ever was bom 
could be in the company o' the most noble princess. 
External circumstances hae but little effect on the 
emotions o' the heart.' ' What do ye ken about the 
heart's emotions?' quo' Kirsty. 'Far more than ye 
would think,' quo' Sandy ; * I am sure the lowe o* 
love burns as brightly in my heart as ever it did in 
the heart o' ony man.' * Weel,' quo' Kirsty, ' I must 
confess that love is a thing that I ken nothing about ; 
how does it affect you?' Sandy answered — 'Ye 
needna tell me, Kirsty, that ye ken nothing about 
love ; I understand things better than that ; but I'll 
tell you how it affects me. When I tak' to thinking 
o' you, which I do very often, I feel a pleasing glow 
at my heart, which gradually finds its way a' through 
me, and I feel as if in a kind o' vapour bath ; I have 
thousands o' pleasant emotions. In a' the happy 
pictures that my fancy draws, you are aye beside me ; 
my thoughts often pass frae earth to heaven, and I 
feel, as a perfect certainty, man's immortality. I feel 
as if God, in his goodness, could never extinguish the 
soul where he has kindled the flame of love; and then 
I sometimes think what would become o' me if ye 

were to dee, or ' < Or marry some other body,* 

quo' Kirsty, 'for which, in the slowness o' your 
motions, ye give me ample opportunity.* 'Weel 
?jrsty,' quo Sandy, 'I think I would be showing 
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sma' respect for you if I were to marry yoa before I 
was quite certain I could make you comiortable/ 
£jr8ty answered, ' We're never quite certain o* any 
one thing in this world.' * We're quite certain o' this,' 
quo' Sandy, ' that where young folk marry without 
a trifle laid by for a rainy day, the bits o' bairns run 
a great risk o' coming through the hard.' 'But 
then,' quo' Kirsty, 'there is no certainty o' being 
fash'd wi' bairns.' 'Weel,' quo' Sandy, wi great 
unction, ' that's in a good hand.' 

They had a full hour o' this miscellaneous conver- 
sation, when Sandy at length said, he would be 
stepping for the tiight. I then could hear a gropping 
and a fumbling at the door, and a wonderful con- 
sternation at the key being amissing. After due 
search had been made, the lovers retamed to the 
kitchen, quite undecided as to what course to take, 
when all on a sudden there was a most emphatic 
ring at the door bell. I was wondering if it could 
be John returned so unexpectedly, when Sandy 
Grant said, in great consternation, 'I declare to 
goodness if it's no that auld bizem o' a landlady o' 
mine come seeking me; I hear her pechin' at the 
door; what will I do?' Kirsty, with great apparent 
presence o' mind, pointed in the direction o' the 
kitchen bed, and said, 'Slip in below't.' Sandy 
obeyed in an instant, and Elirsty immediately screwed 
down the gas, and tumbled in owre the bed just as 
she was, and was sound asleep in one moment. 

There was another terrible pull at the bell; so, 
BjTsty being sleeping, I answered the door, and let 
in the auld wife, who was sure that her Sandy was in 
the house wi' my Kirsty. A slight inspection of the 
kitchen, dark as it was, and Kirsty snoring like 
thunder, at once satisfied the landlady that her 
lodger wasna in my house. The auld body (she was 
a far-off frien' o' Sandy's mother, and so had a par- 
ticular care o' her lodger), left, intending to go 
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direct to the police-oflSce, to see if, through Ony 
accident, he could hae landed there. 

When I had got the landlady a' right, I returned 
to the kitchen, and said, ' Earsty, I'm afraid there's 
something wrong ; I've seen you sleeping mony a 
time, but never heard you snoring before ; and wi' 
that I screwed up the gas, and went straight to the 
bed, and turning down the claes, discovered Kirsty's 
full-dress night gown — Kirsty stubbornly keeping on 
snoring. I gied her nose a pull that brought the 
water to her een, and compelled her to admit her 
consciousness o' my presence. I asked her to tell 
me at once if the young man was in the house. Kirstjf 
sat up, rubbing her een, and said, ' Weel, mistress, 
as sure as death — ' when Sandy, frae below the bed, 
cried, * Dinna tell a lie, Kirsty, to screen me,' and 
immediately came crawling frae his hiding-place with 
the look o' a condemned criminal. 

I stood back at a respectable distance frae the 
detected pair, and held up both my hands as in mute 
astonishment. When at length I spoke, I said, 
' Weel, Kirsty, far be it frae me to condemn you, but 
puir, foolish lassie, your character's gone.' * Char- 
acter !' quo Sandy, and the one word seemed to choke 
him. So I said, ' Yes, young man, a puir, orphan 
lassie's character is no improved by concealing even 
a decent man below her bed.' Sandy scratched his 
head for a guid wee, and then said, * I think, Mrs 
Young, ye'U believe me when I tell you that, how- 
ever circumstances may seem to stain her reputation, 
Christina Simpson is, in the eyes of her Maker, all 
that an unmarried woman ought to be.' I answered 
that it was of very httle consequence what I believed, 
I could hardly think that Mr Young would be inclin- 
ed to keep a servant who had, to say the leapt, been 
guilty of a great indiscretion; and, if she were to 
leave me, how could I, with a clear conscience, give 
her a character ? It would look rather funny if I 
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were to write to any lady that Christina Simpson was 
leaving my service on account of having concealed a 
man below her kitchen bed ; but, for a' that, she was 
everything that could be desired in a servant. I 
doubt such a recommendation wadna prove of much 
servica ' I am sure,' quo' Sandy, ' it puzzles me to 
ken what to do or say.' My answer was, ' Do ye no 
mind, Sandy, what Boaz did to the virtuous Ruth?' 
'Yes,' quo' Sandy, his face lighting up, 'and I'll 
marry Kirsty as soon as ye'll let her leave her place.' 
• Weel,' quo' I ' ye can put in the cries the morn,' 
Sandy looked as if hesitating, when Earsty, speaking 
for the first time, said, ' I have thirteen pound ten.' 
Sandy at once answered, 'In goes the cries the morn; 
and I'll rin, for that daft auld wife will be dredging 
the canal by this time : it's one blessing she didna 
catch me here.' 

As Sandy's heels were clattering down the stair, 
Earsty took such a fit o' laughing that I thought she 
would hae hurt hersel'. When she was able to speak, 
she said (handing up her finger to give point 1o her 
outcome), ' Ye kent frae the first that Sandy was in 
the house,' and then she lay down in the kitchen floor 
and laughed till I thought she wad gane into fits. 
The only intelligible sentence that I heard her speak 
that night was, when in ane o' the lulls o' her merri- 
ment she said, ' And Sandy says its a' nonsense say- 
ing that man is a child o' circumstances.' The last 
thing that I heard before fa'ing as.eep was Kirsty 
taking anither hearty laugh. 

Next morning Kirsty was up by the screech o' day, 
going about the house with as much lightness and speed 
as if the prospect of matrimony had given her wings. 
Before breakfast time, Kirsty, taking Mary Anne 
into her confidence, the twa-some had the entire pro- 
gramme of the marriage arrangements drawn out. 
It was taken for granted that the marriage was to 
take place in our house. Kirsty said she was sure 
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her master wadna grudge her her marriage supper. 
Mary Anne was to be best maid, and Kirstj said, 
seeing that she had no Men's, her master would give 
her away. Kirsty was to be married in a plain white 
frock, and her hair was just to be plainly shed, and 
to have no ornament but one simple white rose. 
There was just one point on which Mary Anne and 
Kirsty had a diflFerence of opinion. Kirsty wanted 
her white frock to be very short-sleeved, and she 
would, consequently, have entirely bare arms, to orna- 
ment which Kirsty had an abundant supply o' cheap 
bracelets (bracelets were Kirsty's weakness). Mary 
Anne had no objection to the white frock being 
short-sleeved, but as Kirsty's arms were uncommonly 
red, Mary Anne thought loose gossamer sleeves 
would be an improvement. When I took Mary 
Anne's side in this dispute, Kirsty said she would 
give in; * but for a' that,' quo' Kirsty, ' the bare arms 
and bracelets are the real thing. I've seen Miss Faucit 
married four times ; twice as the Lady of Lyons, and 
twice as Julia, and she had aye bare arms and bracelets.' 
When Sandy Grant came up in the evening, the 
cries (he told us) were in, and Sandy was in the 
highest spirits. The cause o' his landlady's coming 
in search o' him was a very unexpected occurrence, 
no less an event than the arrival o' his cousin, ' Big 
Sandy Grant, from Australia,' whom Sandy said, 
*had returned to his native land with a handsome 
fortune.' The cousins had been friends in youth, and 
80, in the first flush o' a revival o' early confidence, 
Sandy had told his cousin all the circumstances con- 
Ee3ted with his night's adventure, and of how he was 
in for matrimony. His cousin he said had behaved 
like a gentleman. He had offered him any amount 
of money, and had volunteered to be best man. At 
this announcement, Kirsty gied Mary Anne a dunch 
on the elbow, and said, ' There's a chance for you, 
Miss Young.' I spiert at Sandy what age his cousin 
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was. He was forty. * Weel,' quo' I, * IMary Anne, 
I donbt, will not make a suitable best maid; bat 
what would you think if I were to make an effort to 
get Mr Young's sister to act as bridesmaid ? ' Sandy 
said it was too much trouble, and that Miss Mary 
Anne would suit quite well. Kirsty, who seemed to 
catch my thought at once, said, ^ The mistress kens 
best what will suit, and I'm sure if I get Mr Young's 
sister for a best maid I'll be a proud woman, for she's 
the most noble-looking lady in Glasgow.' 

Mary Anne resigned all claim to the office with a 
most becoming grace, and asked at the bridegroom 
when he would bring up his cousin to introduce him 
to mamma. Sandy said he would bring him up the 
next evening if the mistress would allow him. * Cer- 
tainly,' I said; and at the appointed minute the 
bridegroom and the best inan were shown into the 
dining-room. The best man was a handsome, sturdy 
fellow, with a tremendous brown beard. I liked him 
the moment I saw him ; and when he gied my hand 
sic a manly squeeze, I marked him down as one of 
nature's nobility. Mr Grant had been told about the 
handsome lady that was to be best maid, and he 
was quite anxious to see her. I said she wasna what 
some folks would ca' bonnie ; there was nothing o* the 
doll about her ; she was more like a grand statue ; 
but I told Mr Grant that I had my own reasons for 
requesting that he wouldna seek to see Miss Young 
until the night o' the wedding, Mr Grant was quite 
satisfied ; him and me had a long crack about Aus- 
tralia; he didna exactly tell me how muckle siller he 
had brought home, but he told me quite plainly that 
he was independent for Hfe. 

When Sandy went ben to the kitchen, to speak to 
Kirsty, Mr Grant told me he wished to make the 
bride a present, but he did not know how to go pro- 
perly about it ; he said he would take it as a favour if 
I would buy her a few things that she might require 
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with that, handing me a fifty-ponud note. I took 
the siller, telling Mr Grant that I hoped he would 
never miss't, and that I wonld advise Kirsty to make 
it the foundation o' her fortune, by laying it by as a 
80-much for a rainy day. 

Miss Young at first refused, point blank, to be best 
maid; she repeated the words ' best maid;* and then 
lauglved, and then grat; when I said I hoped she 
wasna owre proud to be best maid to a poor, friend- 
less servant lass. She gave in; and then she was 
going to come out in the most sombre style. This 
I at once objected to, and told her she must do the 
occasion all the honour m her power ; and so, if she 
hadna a braw new gown that wonld suit, she must 
just get one. Jessie took a guid lang hearty greet, 
and then said, * I have what should have been my 
own marriage gown.' I demanded a sight o't; it 
was pure white silk, trimmed round the skirt and 
bosom with garlands of roses. I pronounced it quite 
the thing. She had a sort of auld-fasliioncd diamond 
braid for her hair, which I most highly approved of. 
I gar't her try on all her finery, and when she saw 
herser -arrayed in her bridal robes, her poor heart 
panted, until I was fear't she would burst the white 
silk gown; but this burst, which must have come, 
was better by now than on the wedding day. 

Mr Young was quite astonished, when on his 
return home he found a' thing cut and dry for Earsty s 
wedding. He wondered where we could get as guid 
a servant. I said that my mother, Mary Anne, and 
mysel' would manage the work for a wee, until we 
saw what would turn up. 

Three weeks are no lang in passing at ony time, 
and so Kirsty's wedding soon came round, and a fine 
spree it was. When Miss Young made her appear- 
ance in the character of * best maid,' arrayed in all 
her own bridal robes, and looking * a glorious woman,' 
her brother fairly broke down. He rushed into the 
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bed-room beside me, threw himsel' across the bed, 
and indulged in a perfect tempest o' grief. It was 
just subsiding when the minister was announced ; so 
after a considerable amount of polishing ft*ae me, 
John faced up, and was quite hearty. When the^ 
best man and the best maid were introduced, Mr 
Grant seemed quite overawed by the splendour of his 
partner, which I thought a good sign, and .so was 
quite delighted, — when John awkwardly stammering 
in between them, I felt a cauld shiver rin through me. 

As I have said before, I am not superstitious ; yet 
during the whole night I couldna help thinking that 
John's coming between Mr Grant and his sister was 
a bad omen. This thought I of course kept to 
myser, and did my best to keep up the steam o' the 
company. When we had had singing and dancing 
in abundance, Mr Henderson (a* John's men were at 
Kirsty's wedding) proposed * Bab-at-the-Bowster,' 
and Mary Anne, somewhat to my surprise, ran awa 
direct and brought him a pillow. When young 
Willie Henderson had thrice danced round the com- 
pany, he laid the pillow at my feet, and him and me 
showed a first-rate example in the kissing way. 

I, curious to try the effect o' the best man's beard, 
took him up ; he, of course, took up the best maid, 
and his feeling of awe being evidently subsided, a 
right hearty touzle he gave her. Miss Young took 
up the bridegroom, and he took up my mother, who 
took up John, giving him a smack that quite showed 
that the auld body hadna forgot the airt o' kissing. 
John took up the bride, who, no having much of u 
choice, took up John's message-boy, a wee impudent 
laddie, who, without a moment's hesitation, laid the 
pillow at Mary Anne's feet ; and when she rather 
stiffly knelt, the callant gripped her firmly round the 
neck, and tumbled her right owre on the floor, and 
kissed her till he was tired. And so Kirsty's wed- 
ding entertainment came very satisfactorily to a close. 
What came after, I reserve for the next part o' my story. 
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To my astonishment and satisfaction, Mary Anne 
took quite kindly to the work o* the house. She 
lighted the fires, dusted the rooms, washed the dishes, 
and even scrubbed the kitchen floor, without a mur- 
mur. When she volunteered to wash down the out- 
side stairs, I, fearing that such work might spoil her 
hands, and otherwise injure her appearance, went 
direct to a register-office and engaged a successor 
to Kirsty — allotting to Mary Anne a certain depart- 
ment o' the domestic duties, which the lassie cheer- 
fully undertook, and as cheerfully performed — splaying 
and singing, I think, fully as much as when she had 
nothing else to do. 

About eight days after Kirsty's wedding, I invited 
Mr Grant and Miss Young just to a comfortable cup 
o' tea wi' John and mysel*. 1 meant that we were to 
be quite alone, but 

' The best laid schemes o* mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley,* 

and so it was wf my intended quiet tea-drinking ; 
for just as we were sitting down to tea, wha should 
come in in full style but Miss Julia Gould, a great 
belle that I had got acquainted with during our 
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residence at Dunoon. Miss Julia required very little 
coaxing to join our party. She was a young lady 
that had a considerable sum o' money, and was most 
decidedly in the matrimonial market. 

When I was making room for her beside mysel', 
she thanked me, and said quite boldly, she would 
prefer sitting beside Mr Grant, — adding, as she sat 
down at his elbow, *I have a great partiality for 
gentlemen with beards.' Mr Grant blushed, but was 
evidently (as a* men are wi' flattery) weel pleased. 
As we were proceeding wi* our first cup, John's 
clerk, Mr Henderson, called to speak to his master 
about some business that John had forgot, so I 
requested him to take a cup with us. I didna get 
the chance of speaking to him, but I managed by 
looks to let him ken that I gave him Miss Julia 
Gould in charge, which, with a knowing look, he 
accepted; and so, immediately after tea, Mr Hender- 
son, volunteering to lead Miss Gould to the piano, 
took decided possession of the 'fair lady' for the 
night. Miss Gould was a first-rate pianist, so she 
showed off at a great rate. After playing a number 
of grand pieces, she struck up in fine style — 

' I'll hang my harp on a willow tree,* 

accompanying herself with great taste. As she 
rose from the instrument, she turned to Miss Youn^r, 
and asked her to favour us with a tune. Miss 
Young answered, in a very decided voice, *You 
know. Miss Gould, that I can't play ; I never had the 
privilege of learning ;' adding, as I saw, to John's 
great astonishment, *but I'll give you a song.' 
John blew his nose, and said, 'You could sing, 
Jessie ; let us hear you, for auld lang syne.* Jessie, 
without a moment's hesitation, began ' Auld Robin 
Gray.' When she cam', in the first verse, to ' my 
Jamie went to sea,' her eyes filled with tears, and 
John's nose was needing blowing again. Miss 
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Young sang every word of the beautiful ballad, with 
a depth of pathetic power, and a chasteness of exe- 
cution, that threw Miss Gould's ' Willow tree,* and 
a' her musical attainments, quite into shade. 

Miss JuHa seemed quite taken aback by Miss 
Young's great natural talent, or genius, I should 
rather ca't. Mr Henderson consoled his partner 
(for the night) by reciting, with his arm round her 
waist, Claud Melnott's description of the Lake of 
Como. How gloriously he spoke the beautiful 
words, 

* We'd read no books that were not tales of love, 

That we might smile to think how poorly 

Eloquence of words translates the poetry of hearts like onrg * 

There was a ring o' genuine fervour in the tones o* 
Willie's voice as he spoke Bulwer's noble lines, 
glancing, as he did, at every second sentence into 
Mary Anne's face, that convinced me of a fact that 
I had haen for some time a strong suspicion of, 
viz., that John's young clerk had given his master's 
daughter a warm corner in his heart's affections. 

It was now Mr Grant's turn to contribute some- 
thing to the evening's entertainment. He said, when 
I asked him for a song, that Miss Young's singing 
of *Auld Robin Gray' had put him quite out o* 
conceit wi' onything that he could do ; but he said, 
quite heartily, ' I'll no let the entertainment stick at 
my door.' He would, he said, give us a song that 
was written by a young man, a friend of his, in 
Australia. It was written at the request o' a dash- 
ing young widow that came out in quest o' a hus- 
band, and had the effect o* nailing ' the laird, 
Johnnie,' in less than a fortnight after its composi- 
tion. Miss Julia Gould was all attention for this 
Fong. Mr Grant sang't to the *Lass o' Gowrie,* 
merely quickening the time a little to suit the spirit 
o' the composition. I expressing myself highly 
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pleased with it, Mr Grant presented me with a copj 
of his friend's song, and so I here present it to mj 
readers: — 

THE WIDOW: A SOKG. 

Oh sweetly did the widow sing, 
And paukily her head did hinfr, 
Aa she a killing glance did fling 
At the Laird Johnnie. 

Then Johnnie heaved a heavy «igh, 
The widow looked, as wondering why, 
And threw again her witching eye 
At the Laird Johnnie. 

Then Johnnie could nae langer bear, 
He hirstled to the widow near, 
And threw his arm owre her chair, 
The gallant Laird Johnnie. 

The widow tamed her head awa', 
An' let her han* in Johnnie's fa'. 
Then Johnnie, smiling, cried, Ha I hr. ! 
The happy Laird Johnnie. 

Syne Johnnie gied the hand a smack, 
Yet ne'er a word the widow spak. 
Thinks Johnnie, * Faith, a kiss I'll tak',* 
The gallant Laird Johnnie. 

Syne Johnnie pree'd the widow's mou'. 
The widow, laughing, cried * What noo?* 
Said Johnnie, * Lass, I'll marry you.' 

*Sae be't,' quo' she to Johnnie. 

When I had given this song, what I thought it 
merited, very decided praise, John requested that I 
would favour the company wi' one o' my own songs. 
*Mrs Young's own songs,' quo' Miss JuKaOould; 
*you don't mean to say that Mrs Young writes 
songs?' <I do,' quo' John, adding, wi' a look o' 
pride at me, *I believe that if it wasna that Mrs 
Young knows the stage to be on the decline, she 
could and would write a five act tragedy.* John's 
sister said she would have more faith in my ability to 
write comedy. I said I had my doubts o' my ability 
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to write either comedy or tragedy, but I would be 
nane fear't to try my hand at a farce ; in the mean- 
time, I would give them a very simple conipositiou 
that I had sung to wee Willie when his sister came 
hame, and as, whether guid, bad, or indifferent, there 
are but four verses o't, I'll present it here, so that 
my simple ditty may have a ftdr chance o' going 
down to posterity in the company o' * The Widow' : — 

A MOTHER'S SONG. 

Noo Willie, laddie, je xnaan gang to your daddie, 
For your bounie wee sister maun lie on my knee, 
And yeVe growin* stout noo, and fit to rin about noo, 
Andj^n we didna daut her the wee thing wad dee. 

Da* and me wad greet then, and your wee heart wad beat then. 
But fondly do we hope that the like we mayna see.; 
Sae we'll cuddle and we'll kiss her, and pray Guid to bless her, 
And mak her sic a sister as sister should be. 

Oh, ye'U help to rock. Will, and when her claes we dock. Will, 
Ye'll learn her to toddle, as your mammieleam't you, 
Ye'U lift her when she fa's, as she gangs by the wa's. 
And kiss the place that's hurtit wi' your bonnie mou'. 

And when ye're baith bl^. Will, a lad and lass so trig. Will, 
Ye'll work wi' your daddie, then, and she'll work wi' me; 
And cheering anc anither, the warld's storms we'll weather ; 
Sae gang to your daddie and let your mammie be. 

My song called forth great applause from the 
entire company. Miss Julia Gould said, I should 
publish a volume by subscription. It was a pity, 
she said, that anything so sweetly natural should be 
lost. I said, that pubUshing by subscription was a 
beggarly piece of business that wadna suit me, and 
there wa» no fear o' onything that was really good 
being lost. And such is really the fact ; whatever 
has real merit in't, is certain sooner or later to be 
fully appreciated, and ultimately embalmed in the 
nation's great heart. Mary Anne sang, with great 
spirit (casting now and then a glance at Mr Hender- 
son), ' Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang 
^en.' 
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Daring the entire evening I had taken gnid care 
that Miss Toung. and Mr Grant should hae as much 
opportunity as possible for confidential conyersation ; 
and a'thing was going on very much to my mind, 
when John, leaving the room, gied me a telegraphic 
look, that indicated that he had something to say to 
me in private. So I, wf a queer feeling o' misgiving 
at my heart, followed John into the bed-room. When 
John had steekit the door, he said, ^I see plainly 
what you are driving at wi' Mr Grant and Jessie. 
I can appreciate your motives, but the affair must 
go no farther; I cannot allow the man to be de- 
ceived.* 'Deceived,' I repeated, *I wad like to 
ken wha means to deceive the man.' John answered, 
' You mean to deceive the man ; and I tell you I will 
not allow it.' I was baith vexed and angry at John's 
stupid interference wi* my project. So I answered, 

* It's my opinion, Mr Young, that you have no 
business to interfere in this matter, so I would just 
thank you to let me do as I please.' * But,' quo* 
John, * I will not let you do as you please ; I will not 
allow the man to be entrapped — I'll tell him before he 
leaves this house how matters stand with my sister.* 

* Will you f ' quo' I ; ' you had better no ; if you say 
one word to hun on ony sic subject, I'll make you re- 
pent it as long as you Uve.' John answered, ' I am in 
no way afraid of your threats ; go and tell Mr Grant 
that I wish to speak to him.' This was spoken with 
a tone of authority that made me quake. So I left 
the room as if to obey, but took the precaution to 
turn the key in the bed-room door. 

When I re-entered the dining-room, Miss Young 
was on her feet to leave for the night, and Mr Grant 
was volunteering to see her home; and Miss Julia 
Gould was saying that as she had to go in the same 
direction, she would go too. I said that 1 wadna ask 
them to remain a moment longer ; and I would be 
obliged to them if they would leave as quietly as pos- 
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sible, for Mr Young had taken a bad turn (Gnid kens 
that was the truth). As if by magic, the company 
departed, without asking a single question. I 
heard Mr Henderson sajdng, as he went down the 
stair, to Miss Gould, * Oh that I were a glove upon 
that sweet hand !' 

When I, opening the bedroom door, commanded 
John to come forth, he could hardly believe his een 
that the folk were awa. He was perfectly white wi' 
wrath. He demanded to know by what piece of 
abominable deception I had dispersed the company. 
' By no piece of abominable deception,' I answered ; 
*I told them that you had gone mad, — there was no 
deception in that ; and if ye wish to prove the truth 
o't, lif you have anything to say to Mr Grant about 
your sister, you can cry't owre the window to him, — 
he's still within hearing.' John said, 'Nevermind! 
I'll find means of communicating with him.' Mary 
Anne, who had evidently a correct notion o' the 
matter o' dispute, said, ' I think, papa, it would be 
better if you would not interfere in what you have no 
business with.' At this John got fairly roused, and 
ih a manner kicked his daughter out o' the room. 
He shoved her out o' the room by the shoulders, and 
shut the door with a kick that set a' our portraits 
a-dancing. Then, turning to me, he said, ' 111 turn 
over a new leaf with you. Madam ! ' My answer was, 
* You had better begin a new volume wi' me; a new 
leaf is nothing to the change that has come owre you.' 
John answered, 'There is little use in bandying 
words; but I tell you, once for all, that this matter 
must be dropped.' ' And I tell you,' was my reply, 
*that this matter will not be dropped!' And then, 
starting on a new tack, I said^ ' But what matter is't 
ye're raving about John! ' ' You don't require,' quo' 
John, * to be told what matter I refer to. Your own 
guilty conscience informs you that I am right, and 
that you are wrong.' 
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Yexed and angry as I was, this allusion to the guilt 
o' my conscience forced me to laugh right in John's 
face. John seemed bursting with rage, so I said, 
'Come now, guidman, and let yon and me have a quiet 
reasonable conversation about this matter o' con- 
science.' John took a seat, and I, sitting down. right 
opposite to him (the table was between us), said, ' So 
far as I can see, the matter stands simply thus : you 
have a sister, an ornament to her sex, even although 
her life has not been, in the world's eyes, perfection ; 
that sister meets under your roof a decent man, who 
treats her with common civility, which she, as boimd, 
returns with courtesy. I treat them both, as your 
wife, and every wife, should treat her husband's 
friends, by doing all in my power to make them com- 
fortable and happy, when you, seized with a Quixotic 
notion, desire to tell an utter stranger what he has 
no business to know. I object to such folly, and yon 
flee into a towering passion. Is not that a fair state- 
ment of the case ?' 

'No,' quo' John, 'it is not; allow me to state the 
matter. Your husband has a sister who has been 
guilty of a sin that society holds in abhorrence; you 
know this, and purposely invite to your house a 
stranger, to entrap that stranger into forming an 
alliance with her, knowing that, if he knew the fact 
of her disgrace, he would never for one moment 
entertain the thought of connecting himself with her. 
I, loathing such a course of deception, purpose letting 
the stranger know the truth — ^which knowledge would 
npset your silly match-making scheme, and you lock 
me into a room to prevent me from carrying out the 
dictates of both my judgment and my conscience.' 

'Judgment and conscience!' I retorted, 'I do 

liiink ye have very little judgment, and still less 

. conscience. To carry out your theory to its full 

.' length, you would require to take up your stance at 

vour sister's door, wi' a large placard on your back 
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and another on your breast, making all simple young 
men aware that your sister, Jessie Young, at such a 
date had a certain misfortune. I just know one place 
that wad fit folk wi' sic judgments and sic con- 
sciences, and that place is Gartnavel Lunatic Asylum. 
Surely, John, it's soon enough to tell the man partic- 
ulars when he comes the length o' proposing to Jessie.' 

' No,' John replied, ' it is too late when a man's 
affections are engaged, to tell him of unknown barriers.' 

'Affections!' quo' I, * don't blether to me, John, 
about the affections o' a man o' forty years of age, 
and fifteen stone weight ; there's no fears o' his heart 
breaking.' 

* Weel,' quo' John, ' I don't think we are likely to 
come to an agreement on this matter, so we'll better 
let it drop, and I'll find means to undeceiire the man.' 

' I tell you once more (I said) that the man is not 
deceived, and you have a precious stock of impudence 
to take it for granted that your sister would be guilty 
of deception ; she has as much brains, and more heart, 
than yourself, and just as fine a sense of honour as 
any man in this great city. I declare it makes my 
blood boil, to hear any man who cannot but see and 
know the grossness of his own desires, affecting to 
hold, as something so awful, the one slip of a poor, 
weak woman. Take my advice, John Young, and 
speak no word to any one of your sister's misfortune. 
Who constituted you a God, to keep all the world 
right?' John seemed impressed, so I went on, 
^ Just look at this in its true light. You have an 
only sister, nestled in the same fond mother's bosom 
with yourself; you spend a happy youth together; 
you both receive your dying parents' blessings, and, 
alone together in the world, your hearts record un- 
spoken vows of deathless love. You glide smoothly 
along life's stream, when, at the dangerous bar of 
womanhood, your frailer partner, betrayed by the 
false light of woman's too fond faith in man, becomea 
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a wreck, whose woefdl plight draws tears from 
strangers' eyes, and help from strangers' hands. You 
stand aloof, in self-righteons pride, and leave the 
fallen to her fate. The storm blows over, and years 
of deep repentance restore your sister, in the eyes of 
all, to full equality with you. You tardily extend a 
friendly hand to her, already independent of your aid. 
Heaven smiles upon your re-union, and seems to open 
up a way by which the sorely-bruised heart shall 
have its wounds all healed. Your sister is on the 
threshold of happiness — when you, her only brother, 
in your pride of heart assuming the part of already 
satisfied justice, would hurl her back to everlasting 
sorrow.' John was trembling at my flood of natural 
eloquence, so I went on : — * If the spirits of the de- 
parted know aught of our doings in this world, your 
father and mother, and he who wronged your sister, 
are at this moment in this room, and I feel inspired 
by them when I tell you that, however it may appear 
to your distorted judgment, such conduct from a 

brother to a sister is .' 

There was a fearful word upon my lips, but before 
I had power to speak it, my woman's heart failed me, 
and for the first time in my life I fainted. When I 
eame to myself, I could notice that John was as pale 
as death. He said he felt he must make one more 
reference to the matter of dispute, and that was, to 
ask me to promise that the man should not be per- 
mitted to marry Jessie in ignorance of . I offered 

to swear this on my bended knees, if he would pro- 
mise to interfere in no way in the matter. He 
promised, and I promised, and that night John 
prayed fervently that I might not be blinded by my 
love for him, so as to be led off the straight path. 
Next morning I was far from well, and so John, ever 
kind, proposed that I should take the matter o' a 
fortnight at the Bridge of Allan. At this proposi- 
tion my eyes filled wi' tears o' joy. I kent my ain 
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ken. I told John I wonld jost take his advice, and 
that I wonld leave that very afternoon. Before 
going, I called npon Miss Yonng, who at once agreed 
to go with me for a few days. I then dropped a 
note to Mr Grant, telling hun how happy I wonld 
be of a visit from him at the celebrated Spa. I said, 
in a P.S., that Miss Young was to be with me for 
the first few days, but that I would have ample ac*> 
commodation for him as well. 

Miss Youpg and me landed at the Bridge of Allan 
in the evening ; and the next morning, when we were 
at breakfast, there was a gentleman announced, and 
greatly to Miss Young's surprise, Mr Grant was 
shown in (Jessie had no knowledge o' me having 
invited him). Mr Grant made quite a speech in 
returning thanks to me for my kind invitation. He 
said, he having been always actively engaged in busi- 
ness, felt his lonely idleness quite a bore, and was, 
therefore, most grateful to me for giving him an 
opportunity of spending a few days in society where 
he was quite sure he would be happy. ' Indeed,' he 
added, ' I am inclined to think if I had not been 
honoured with an invitation, I would have come 
uninvited.' 

Turning to Miss Young, who was sitting with a 
somewhat absent look, he said, 'I would like, Miss 
Yonng, to hear you say that yon are glad to see me.' 
Jessie's answer was, 'Did you speak to me, Mr 
Grant V ' I did,' returned Mr Grant ; ' what absent 
one are you thinking of that we present mortals get 
so little of your attention? I was saying that I 
would like to hear you say that you were glad to see 
me at the Bridge of Allan.' 'Then,' said Jessie 
(with a dash of fun), ' believe me, sir, I know no other 
living man that I should be more glad to see ; and if 
my tongue has been slow to speak a welcome to yon, 
it is that the heart, too full of joy, has difficulty in 
utterance.' 
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I gave this rather fine reply of Miss Young a round 
of applause with my breakfast cup, and, in a few 
minutes, we were a' busy discussing ham and eggs, 
etc. etc., and cracking about things in general. I 
couldna help starting when Mr Grant told us that 
Miss Julia Gould had been his fellow-passenger from 
Glasgow, and was coming to pay us a visit immedi- 
ately after breakfast; she had come out to spend a 
few days with an amit, and would be quite delighted 
to join us as often as she possibly could. Mr Grant 
brought his announcement regarding Miss Gould to 
a close by saying, ' She seems a very highly accom- 
plished lady.' I said she was well veneered with the 
very superficial crust of fashionable education. Miss 
Young said that Miss Gould was not at all superfi- 
cial — she was very clever; and what was better, she 
had two hundred pounds' a-year in her own right, 
* Yes,' quo' I, ' and she's going daft to get a man ; 
so there's a chance for you, Mr. Grant!' Mr Grant 
said that Miss Gould and her two hundred a-year 
would be a good bargain to some one, but he did not 
aspire to the hand of a * fine lady.' 

Rather before her announced time. Miss Gould 
dropped in to join us in our ramble. Notwithstand- 
ing the urgent request of Mr Grant, Miss Young 
decidedly declined going to walk that day ; and so 
Mr Grant and Miss Gould were to be under the ne- 
cessity of going out alone. I saw Miss Gould biting 
her Up and smiling with satisfaction, so -I asked Mr 
Grant if he would have any objection to an auld wife 
like me going with them. Miss Gould was afraid 
they might go too far for me, but Mr Grant was quite 
overjoyed wl' the thought o' my company. I offered 
there and then, to walk with Miss Gould any distance 
she pleased, and Mr Grant said he would bet on my 
side. 

On our outset, we went straight up to the cele- 
brated well, where we saw a number o' skinny-looking 
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gentlemen and dun-skinned ladies hob-nobbing wi' the 
bet mineral water as if it had been toddy. Miss 
Gould had never been there before, so she at once said 
she would take the water. Mr Grant volunteered to 
treat her to as many tumblers as she pleased. Per- 
ceiving the certain consequence o' Miss Gould's indul- 
gence in the mineral cordial, I was laughing in my 
heart, when these words, ' To him that knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,' coming 
unbidden to my lips, I stepped in before the unsus- 
pecting lady, and said, with an' expressive look, 
* We'll better take the water on our retimi.* 

Miss Gould, at once seeing her danger, gave my 
hand a grateful squeeze, and turned abruptly fra' the 
combustible fountain. Mr Grant seemed at once to 
take to admiring, abstractedly, the distant beauties 
of the Abbey Craig. As we were quietly turning 
from the famous Spa, I feeling the happy conscious- 
ness of having done what was right, the reward o' 
my generosity made its appearance in the person of 
the Rev. Joseph Gunn, a talented but unpopular 
Baptist preacher, who was giving lessons to some 
young gentlemen in the district. I had got ac- 
quainted with him years before in Millport. I re- 
membered, the moment I saw him, that he once told 
me, with the greatest frankness, that he could never 
marry unless he got a wife that could keep both 
hersel' and him : so I, after shaking hands with him 
most cordially, introduced him (giving him a' his 
titles with great gusto) to Miss Julia Gould, whom I 
jokingly said I could recommend to him, she having 
-the virtues, &c., that he required in a wife. Miss 
Gould seemed quite delighted wi' her introduction to 
the parson, and when I proposed that he should join 
us in our walk. Miss Gould said she would be charmed 
with his company. 

Mr Gunn, poor man, sought to plead no pre- 
engagement, and was modestly taking an insolatcd 
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position at my side, when I, in the plainest language, 
told him to give Miss Gould his arm, as I wanted Mr 
Grant entirely to mysel'. Miss Gould, who had a 
great preference for the cloth, was at Mr Gunn's side 
in a moment. When they were fairly kleekit, I, 
thinking it best to break the ice for them at a single 
stroke, said, ^ Now Mr Gunn, do your best, she's a 
beautiful and an accomplished lady, and has in her 
ain right two hundred a year.' Mr Grant glowr'd 
at me, but I kent that in such circumstances there is 
nothing like plain speaking. The twasome seemed to 
take quite kindly to one another on the moment ; they 
seemed in no way inclined to keep pace wi' us, so we 
marched on. 

When we turned the first comer, by mutual consent 
we silently struck into a bypath, and were 'free and 
alone.' Mr Grant said, with a smile, ' Since I had 
got him clear o' Miss Julia Gould, if I would just go 
home and send him up Miss Young in my place, he 
would be for ever obliged to met' I told him that 
Miss Young was scarcely at my sending. Mr Grant 
then said, ' I needn't have any fear in speaking plainly 
to you on a matter that gives me a good deal of 
thought. I think I can trust you with a secret.' 
We were now close upon Logie kirk-yard, so I pro- 
posed a seat on a grave stone. We had jumped the 
dyke, and were seated on a table tombstone. We 
were seated on the smooth ends, wi' a skull and cross 
bones between us, when Mr Grant said, 'From the 
first moment I saw Miss Young I loved her. Can you 
tell me how she feels towards me ; in short, do you 
think I have any chance f I did not like her absent 
manner this morning, and her refusal to come out 
with us leads me to fear that my chance is small. 
Tell me candidly how you think she would treat a 
proposal from me of marriage.' I answered, ' It's 
very diflficult to say. I know how she should treat 
it, but how she might treat it is a very different mat- 
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ter — women are vvilfal. I can tell you this much, 
for your comfort — she told me, in the plainest lan- 
guage, that since her intended was drowned, you 
were the only man she had taken at all kindly to.' 
'Her intended drowned !' said Mr Grant in surprise. 

He wanted to know all about her intended. I told 
him who and what the intended was, and how he had 
been lost just as he had been coming home to get 
married to Jessie. Mr Grant said, ' That accounts 
for the noble expression of resignation with which 
her face so continually radiates ; but if there are only 
dead rivals in the way, I think Til come on. Is this 
memory of her lost lover all that stands direct in the 
way?* 'No,' I said, 'there is a sort of living 
rival — * 'A sort of living rival?' said Mr Grant; 
' speak plainly, Mrs Young ; remember this is a mat- 
ter of the heart.' 'Well,' I said, 'I do not know 
that I am at liberty to speak more plainly ; perhaps 
it would be best that she herself should tell you.' 
Mr Grant repeated, 'A sort of living rival!' and 
evidently unable to unravel the mystery, said, ' Speak 
plainly, for God's sake — ^what is in the way of my hap- 
piness ? ' ' Nothing,' I said, ' that should be aaght 
in my way if I were a man, but you may, and Miss 
Young may, and likely will, think difiPereutly.' 'You 
are torturing me,' said Mr Grant; ' I implore you to 
repose implicit confidence in me. Come, now, what 
living rival have I?' Mr Grant turned as pale as 
death when I said, ' A pretty little child.' 

When he recovered himself, he said, ' I returned 
to this country with the full intention of marrying 
the mother of my child, but found her married and 
happy. I made ample provision for the child, and 
cannot see that this circumstance should now stand 
much in my way ; in such a matter " what's done 
cannot be undone," -but if all the amends in our power 
is made, the cloud should be allowed to pass.' I felt 
as if, like the ventriloquists, I could hae whistled 
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down my ain throat at this unexpected confession of 
Mr Grant's, bat very gravely said, * A man's sins, in 
the way referred to, are but lightly looked upon by 
the eyes of men, but it is very different (though it 
should not be) when a woman falls. When I made 
reference to a child, I knew not of the existence of 
yours. When Jessie Young mourned her lost lover, 
the secret sorrow that most consumed her heart was, 
that the father of her unborn child would never 
return.' 

I will never forget Mr Grant's words when he 
fully understood my meaning. He said, with a gleam 
of joyous emotion on his face, * God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.' He said he would ask 
no further help from me, and if I thought I could 
find my way home myself, he would go on before, 
and, perhaps, be able to tell me good news by the 
time of my arrival. OfiF he went at full speed, I 
following at very ladylike leisure. When, on reaching 
our lodging, I arrived at our sitting-room door, I 
heard Miss Young speaking, and so paused. The 
words I heard were, ' with the utmost frankness I 
confess that, from the first time I saw you, I looked 
upon you with a feeling warmer than respect. I 
more than once distinctly asked myself " Will this be 
my future husband !" You have given that question 
a noble answer, and now I feel the new-burst springs 
o'erflowing in my heart with a more than promise 
that, despite of all that's past, I very soon will learn 
to love you desperately.' 

When I entered, the lovers both kissed me, and 
then Mr Grant told me that I was to fix the weddinpr 
day. When I said Monday first, Mr Grant danced 
right round me. But I mustna dwell on particulars. 
The marriage took place at the Bridge of Allan on 
the day fixed by me. Mary Anne was best maid to 
her aunt ; and, without ony hint frae me, Mr Grant 
asked Mr Henderson to be best man ; and John, of 
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course, was in the highest possible state o' satisfac- 
tion. Miss Gould and Mr Gnnn were present at the 
ceremonj, and it wasna difficult to see that they 
both were very decidedly softened wi' Sandy Grant's 
vapour bath. The parson's hair was oiled and curled 
to the nines, and the scent o' his handkerchief was 
everywhere present, while Julia bloomed in beauty 
in a perfect glare o' rose-coloured satin. The only 
words that Mr Gunn got the chance o* speaking to 
me that evening were spoken in my ear during the 
closing prayer : they were, * God bless you? 

When the ceremony was fairly over, John seemed 
as if he couldna get enough of attention paid to Mr 
Grant, and when I gave him the hint to keep in 
moderation, he said, ' I feel, guidwife, as if I could 
lay down my life for that man; and, as for you, in all 
time cominor, I give you full liberty to do just as you 
please.' The young couple started on the following 
day on a Continental tour, and, on their return, took 
up house a few miles from London. Do you think 
John kept his promise anent giving me in future a' 
my ain way ? Not quite. But ye'U see as I go on 
with my story. 
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In proceeding to relate the next circumstance con- 
nected wf my family that required a little generalship 
on my part, I am reminded of the fact, that I have 
not heretofore introduced my readers to my eldest 
son. I dinna ken how it is that I have so long over- 
looked him, seeing that his sister Mary Anne has 
been so frequently on the carpet. I suppose it's to 
be accounted for in this way. John and me had a 
difference of opinion regarding the way in which our 
eldest daughter was to be brought up, but were quite 
at one regarding the training of our eldest son, so I 
contented myself with introducing the child regarding 
whom I had to exercise some little strategic ability, 
saying nothing about him regarding whom we were 
thoroughly agreed. 

But to proceed — ^when our first son, wee Johnnie, 
died, the event took place shortly before my expected 
third confinement, and my husband was then in a 
pecuhar state of mind ; the loss of his first son had, 
in some slight measure, loosened John's too strong 
hold of the world, and turned his thoughts, for the 
time being, to the treasures of the celestial city. He 
read the * Pilgrim's Progress' aloud to me at this 
time, and was uncommonly taken up wi* the beauty 

G 
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of the story, and, as I thought, fairly bent on follow- 
ing in Christian's footsteps. It was before this fit 
had gone off John, that his second son was born, 
and hence the reason that John decided, the moment 
he got his son in his arms, that, if God spared the 
child's Ufe, he would make a minister of him. If I 
were fond of high-flown language, I might say, that 
at its birth, John dedicated his child to the Lord ; 
but as John used no such language, I merely state 
the naked fact, that John resolved to make his son a 
minister. John's resolution pleased me. When I 
told John so, he confessed that the resolution regard- 
ing his son's destiny had been formed month's before 
the child's birth, as he (John) sat, at the dead hour 
o' midnight, watching the last moments o' wee 
Johnnie. 

I took it for granted that my second son was to 
be named for his departed brother ; but, somehow, I 
never happened to mention this to his father, and 
therefore I had no occasion to blame John, when, on 
returning from the christening, he introduced me to 
my son— Samuel Young. I did blame John, how- 
ever, and told him that he had no right to gie our 
wean ony sic symbolic title, without consulting me, 
and that John, for as common a name as it looked, 
was a far greater Scriptural title than SamueL John 
said the child was named, and that I would be a very 
proud woman when I heard my callant called the 
Reverend Samuel Young. I said that would do very 
well; but how would it look as Sam Young the 
sporting gentleman? and who could tell whether the 
boy would turn out a fit and proper person to make 
a minister of? John said there was no fear of that, 
quoting — 

* Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.* 

John began to bend his young ministerial twig very 
early indeed, and the callant really seemed to promise 
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fair ; for before Samuel was two years old, there was 
no amusement that pleased him so weel as getting our 
big pictorial bible laid open before him, when he set 
thrang to work, walloping wi' baith his hands, and 
really apparently preaching, in an unknown tongue. 
It was truly amusing to me to sit and watch John's 
proud look, when Samuel was so employed. John 
seemed as if he wad never tire o* his son's sermons. 
"When the wean began to get wearied and sleepy, and 
so was indisposed to proceed wi* his ministrations, 
John used to coax him with lozenges, and bits o' 
rock, to go on wi' his sermon. 

One night when John was listening to Samuel's 
discourse in this way, no happening to hae onything 
o' the sweetmeat sort, he gave the preacher a penny 
to give him a few more ' heads and particulars,' in 
doing which he exhibited to the young reverend 
gentleman another penny, which, whenever Samuel 
saw, he at once struck^ and would proceed no further 
until his father gave him the other penny. When he 
got both the coppers in possession, he gabbled awa 
with a comical fervour that very much tickled my 
fancy. I told John that his son was evidently of 
opinion that * the labourer was worthy of his hire.' 
John merely said he was a droll wean. He seemed 
to see no harm in his ministerial son's attachment to 
.the coppers; and so regularly when John wanted 
Samuel to show off his preaching capabilities, the 
callant now got his stipends forehand. This greed 
on the part o' my son I did my best to check ; but 
it's hard to change the natural disposition. 

As soon as Samuel was able to rin about, when- 
ever I took him out to walk with me, I strove to 
implant in him liberal sentiments, by giving him 
bawbees or pennies to give to the objects of charity 
that we met with by the way. This was a job that 
Samuel couldna thole — .to part wi' the coppers was 
a sore trial to him — and on more occasions than one, 
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my rev. son presented his f^ft to the beggars with 
SQch a meful countenance, that the help was declmed; 
Samuel bemg told to keep the pennies and bnj 
goodies wi' them. John, wha (like the most of 
fathers) didna like to see his son crossed, ordered me 
to drop this (as he called it) encouragement of idle 
vaj^rants ; and so Samuel was no more bruised in 
spirit giving alms. 

When Samuel was six years of age, Mrs Hamilton, 
the clever phrenologist, coming to the town, John 
proposed that we should pay her a visit to get 
Samuel's bumps examined. Mrs Hamilton set to 
work on the bairn's head in a very business-like 
style, and gave what I kent to be a very true 
delineation o' SamueFs character. She said the 
intellectual faculties were of a very high order; 
the animal propensities were above average ; while 
the moral region was very moderately developed. 
Causalty and imitation were pronounced large, while 
ideality was small ; veneration was very low ; firmness 
and self-esteem quite full; benevolence small, and 
secretiveness large; acquisitiveness was pronounced 
uncommonly full. At this stage of the examination 
Mrs Hamilton drew her hand over John's head, and 
said, * The callant's a chip o' the old block.' Adhe- 
siveness, Mrs H. said, was large in Samuel, and all 
the perceptive faculties she pronounced first-rate. 
Destructivencss and combativeuess were both mo- 
derate, and amativeness was only moderate. Before 
proceeding to fill up the 'chart' of our son's de- 
velopment, the phrenologist said * This boy will make 
a first-rate merchant.' 

John seemed not a little disappointed at this state- 
ment, and asked what Mrs H. thought of his quahfi- 
cations for the ministry; when the lady, at once 
perceiving her cue, said— 'Properly trained, he may 
make a most excellent minister. Indeed,' she added, 
' tliis (properly speaking) the mercantile head is very 
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often to be found adorning reverend shoulders ; and 
capital ministers they make. Ye'U no catch heads o* 
this sort making a fuss about new-fangled doctrines, 
and so being expeUed frae their means of Uving. 
No ; they stick to a* the particulars o' the creed they 
profess, through thick and thin; and invariably 
secure the best positions in their respective denomi- 
natione.* 

This explanation seemed so far satisfactory to 
John ; but he further asked Mrs H. to explain how, 
in the absence of a good development of veneration, 
a man could be fervently pious. *Well,' said the 
lady of bumps, * when secretiveness is large, it hides, 
so to speak, a multitude o' sins. If a man have 
secretiveness, firmness, and self-esteem, all well devel- 
oped, he can " assume a virtue if he have it not." 
Good casualty, in such a head, exhibits to its possessor 
the connection between apparent fervour and the 
good things of this life ; secretiveness shuts closely 
in all sceptical promptings; self-esteem supplies an 
important requisite in the modem minister — the 
genuine patent starch that gives the clerical cloth its 
requisite stiffness and gloss,, and so commands the 
necessary respect from a discerning public' 

I thought we had got. enough of Mrs Hamilton's 
philosophic explanations, and said so ; but John 
must hear more : so he asked how, with benevolence 
low, a man could properly enforce liberality on the 
part of his hearers? Mrs H. said that a man might 
be a very popular minister and do very little o' that 
kind o' work. 'Congregations,* she said, *are no 
way in love wi' ministers that are everlastingly dunn- 
ing them to give money, even for truly worthy objects. 
A minister is far more Ukely to be esteemed in high 
quarters who spends the greater portion o' his time 
in explaining the minute shades of meaning, that was 
originally attached to odd kind o' Greek and Hebrew 
words^ and to splitting fine drawn doctrinal hairs, and 
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to denouncing the sins o' the Israelites in their wor- 
ship of the golden calf, than if he were to dwell on 
the fact that the primitive Christians had all things 
in common, and that Jesus commanded the rich young 
man to sell all that he had and give it to the poor 
before he sought to follow him. These are subjects 
of a very kittle nature, and the minister that studies 
his ain interest will meddle with them as little as pos- 
sible. And then,' quo' Mrs Hamilton, ' heads like 
your son's are useful in the church; in guarding their 
flocks against the perni(;ious custom of giving indis- 
criminate charity, of assisting unworthy objects, and 
a' the Uke of that. They can preach sermons, too, 
on rare occasions, for home missionary societies, and 
take the opportunity of giving a fling at those who, 
carried away by a misdirected zeal, spend hundreds 
of thousands on Utopian schemes for the conversion 
of the very distant heathen.' 

' But how,' quo' John, * can a minister, low in 
benevolence, appear with becoming grace amongst 
his brethren, when he does not himself put his hand 
in his pocket ? ' ' That's very easily managed. He 
can speak of the Pharisees who sounded a trumpet 
when they gave alms, and urge the claims of the 
truer charity, that letteth not the right hand know 
what the left hand doeth ; and then,* quo Mrs H , 
winding up, * a minister may give very little himself 
and yet most effectively urge his flock to come down 
wi' the siller.' ' You think, then, upon the whole/ 
quo' John, * that this boy of mine may make a fair 
minister? ' * More than fair,' quo* the dissector o* 
human character, ^ he may be an ornament to the 
cloth. I wadna' wonder to see him the author o* a 
Concordance, or an eminent expounder o' the ninth 
chapter o' the Romans.' 

John paid the phrenological lady for what slie 
called a full analysis of Samuel's character, and when 
it came home the next day, John thought it a most 
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satisfactory document, inasmuch as it exhibited, in 
the clearest manner, that Samuel Young had all the 
faculties requisite to adorn the pulpit. I had my own 
thoughts, but kept them to mysel'. John's heart, I 
kent, was fairly set on seeing his son wag his head in 
a pulpit, and I mysel' thought, that when Samuel's 
head began to be wrought upon by the refining influ- 
ences of the afiFections of his heart, he might, after 
a', turn out no a bad minister. 

We spared no expense on Samuel's education, and 
he made great progress at a' his classes. He was 
now fourteen years of age, and quite a laborious 
student ; he had, a few months before this, joined a 
debating society, and, I could hear, gave promise o' 
being something more than common as an orator. 
Of this both his father and me were very proud ; his 
father was uncommonly well pleased that religious 
subjects werena allowed to be discussed in the 
society. He was feared that Samuel might take to 
the sceptical side. John took great care that, so far 
as he could help it, Samuel's young mind shouldna 
be contaminated wi' onything that was heterodox 
until he was of sulQficient mental strength to see the 
shallowness of all infidel philosophy. 

But, waes me, for a' his father's vigilance, his 
clerical son was intimately versed in a' the special 
pleadings of scores of darkening scribes, of whose 
existence his decent kirk-going father hnd never 
heard ! I became aware of this fact in the following 
manner r^Having one evening taken, in my economy, 
potatoes and herrings to my supper — I awakened 
sorely in want of a drink. When I arose, I found 
that the servant had forgot to fill the bed-room 
cruet, so I at once proceeded to the kitchen water- 
pipe. On my way back, I noticed that there was a 
strong streak o' light issuing frae the keyhole o' 
Samuel's bed-room door. I wondered if the callant 
was still sitting up at his studies. I thought I would 
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ascertain, whether or no. I tried the door ; it opened, 
and I walked in, and there was my reverend son (to 
be) lying sonnd asleep, the gas turned close in owre 
to his bedside, and the volume he had been perusing 
(having fallen from his hand) lying close beside his 
nose. I lifted the book ; it was the work of a no- 
torious infidel writer. I felt a strange sensation o' 
fear come owre me, as I gazed upon the placid face 
of my child, and the poisonous volume to which he 
had been opening his young mind in the silent watches 
o' the night. I felt as if I had caught my son in the 
embrace of a fiend. I mentally repeated the words, 
' He that believeth shall be savec^ and he that be- 

lieveth not shall be .' I trembled frae head to 

foot. Turning frae the bed, my eye rested pn a 
whole range of volumes that I had never seen before 
in Samuel's possession. They were all of the same 
sort as the one he had fallen asleep reading. It was 
a fearful thought, what the effect of such mental 
companionship might be ; but I had little time to in- 
dulge in that or any other thought. 

I wadna for the world that John should make the 
discovery I had made. I hurriedly gathered the 
books together, and concealed them in a linen chest 
that stood in Samuel's room, covered up the callant 
as quietly as I could, screwed out the gas, and went 
straight to bed— to bed, but not to sleep. My dis- 
covery had wakened me in earnest. I somehow, all 
at once, came to the conclusion that a' John's hopes 
concerning his son were doomed to be blasted. I 
felt more by something like instinct than reason, that 
if Samuel were made a minister, his first preparation 
for the sacred office would be consummate liypocrisy. 
I had many a strange thought during the remainder 
o' that night, the sum total of which came to this : — 
I resolved to use my influence wi* John, to induce 
him to make his son what Mrs Hamilton said ho was 
cut out for — a merchant. 
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When his father had gone oat to basiness on the 
following morning, Samuel came to me with a half- 
comic grin on his face, and said, ' Where did you 
put my good books T 'What books?* I asked. 
Samuel's reply was, * Verily, mamma, thou knowest 
well what books I refer to, for you, and you alone, 
removed them.' I spier't what put that in his head I 
Samuel said, if it had been his father, or grand- 
mother, or any of the rest of the household, that had 
taken them, there would have been a row about them 
by this time ; it was only me who had the sense to 
go quietly about such a piece of business. I asked 
at Samuel what he thought his father would say if 
he knew he read such books I Samuel'^ answer was, 
' My father is in the old school, and you know right 
well that truth can never suffer by inquiry.* 

I told my son that it was hardly respectful in him 
to speak o' his father being in the old school. I 
reminded him of how much he owed to his father. 
Samuel said he was quite conscious o' his father's 
kindness, but he knew that it was mistaken kindness 
in his father making him a minister. I reminded my 
son that the office of the Christian minister was the 
most exalted work in which a sinful mortal could be 
engaged. Samuel said he understood all about that 
sort of stuff, but he would like better to try his hand 
at something where he would have a chance o' rising 
in the world. I repeated the words * rising in the 
world ;' and Samuel said, * Yes, making money ; 
there's no much to be made at preaching. My father 
made seventeen hundred pounds last year ; it would 
be a long time before I would make that at preaching.' 

I could do nothing but stare at the precocious 
money grub, so he went on, * If ony o' our ministers 
get five or six hundred a year, the whole town kens 
about it, and the big half o' their congregations 
grudge them it, even although they give the half o't 
away in charity ; believe me, mother, preaching is a 
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poor trade.' I said, ' Trade !' * Yes,' qno* my son, 

* if I were to go and swear that I swallowed an entire 
creed, and, whatever my thoughts were, stick to the 
letter o' that creed, and so earn my living by special 
pleading, what would it be but a trade?' *But,' 
quo* I, * Samuel, you surely didna mean to tell me 
that you don't believe the Bible!' 'The fact is, 
mother,' quo' my son, * I don't know yet what I be- 
lieve ; I know the Bible is the best book I ever saw, 
and yet if I were to say solemnly that my belief was 
firmly grounded, I would be telling a lie.' * That,' I 
said, * comes o* the books you have been reading.' 

* Not at all,' quo' Samuel, * I can think for myself ; I 
have no fault to find with the Bible, or even the doc- 
trines o' our ain church, but I would like a better paying 
job than that o' a minister.' 

This tenacious sticking to the monetary view of 
the question clearly indicated the ruling passion, so, 
by the way o' giving the subject variety, I said, * Ye 
seem to think but very little o' a minister's position 
wi' five or six hundred a year ; you shouldna look so 
intently at the positions o' folk above you; look how 
many thousands have not fifty pounds a year. Do ye 
no think that just as clever men as ye're likely to be 
have been even precentors before now f* How would 
you like that for a job — leading the congregational 
psahnody for twenty or thirty pounds a year, and a' 
the biggest idiots in the congregation calling you 
everything but a gentleman at every congregational 
meeting, and getting up special meetings to bring 
your deficiency in musical skill before the brethren? 
It's jobs like that you should look at, and not^at what 
the like o' your father makes. But how,' quo' I, * do 
you happen to ken what your father made last year ?* 
Samuel answered promptly, ' The last time he left me 
in charge of the warehouse, he left the key in his own 
Drivate drawer, and so I took the liberty o' taking a 

«.p at his stock-book, and, when I saw the figures, 
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I said to myseF, " It will be rather queer if, knowing 
what 1 know, I finish for the preaching business." I 
am sure if my father, who began the world without a 
penny, has made nearly eleven thousand pounds, I 
don't see what is to prevent me being one of the first 
merchants in Olasgow. And, besides,* he continued^ 
' it was a piece of thorough humbug for you and my 
father to decide, as soon as I was born, or perhaps 
before I was bom, that I was to be a preacher. How 
could you know what my belief would be?' he added 
with great earnestness; *I am sure I would be a 
better man if I were in no way called upon to say 
what my belief was for a good few years.' 

I had very little to say to my son's concluding 
statement, it was precisely my own thought, so I 
asked if his wish was to be taken into his father's 
establishment? * Yes,' he said, *or any other business 
place where there's a good trade doing. I'll soon 
be able to pick for myself.' I told Samuel of the 
shock that such a change in his course would give 
his father, and warned him to be cautious in speaking 
to his father as he had spoken to me. I offered to 
take what steps I could to carry out his views, on 
condition that Sam (I called him Sam now) would 
bum the abominable books I had laid hold of, and 
promise me that he would never more read any such. 
Sam was quite agreeable to make a bonfire o' the 
books, although he said he would rather sell them. 
I insisted on their being burned. I thought that the 
time might come in my son's life when his mother's 
anxiety for his renouncing altogether such compan- 
ionship as these volumes formed might have some 
weight in directing his thoughts to the books of better 
men, and especially to God's own Word. 

The books were burned, during which operation 
Sam said, * Them's the fellows that can clear up 
everything, and bring us to the grand conclusion 
that we know nothing, making all mysteries as clear 
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as mud.' When Sam and me parted that day, the 
callant said, 'Mind, mother, you must not thuik, 
although I've no notion o' preaching, that I don't 
believe. I am not such a spoony as to reject any- 
thing because it is beyond my humble comprehension. 
I don't know by what power I open my eyes or move 
my tongue ; that thought goes a long way in settling 
my doubts.' 

Sam, after this memorable interview, attended his 
classes as usual until the arrival o* the vacation, when 
I requested his father to let him go into his place o' 
business just to try his hand at the practical before 
he settled down to the theoretic. The manoeuvre was 
a decided hit, for he hadna been a week in the place 
till John was telling me in confidence that the minister 
had an extraordinary capacity for business — he was 
a first-rate salesman, and seemed to enter into tl o 
business with all his heart. Jolm said he really 
thought he would make a merchant o' him after a'. 

When John came this length, I told him the pur- 
port o' my conversation wi' Sam, and my secret in- 
tention in sending him in to try his hand. John said 
he suspected as muckle, although he never let on. 
I told John o' the mistake he made in leaving his 
key in his private drawer. John merely laughed 
when he heard o' his Bon*s inquisitiveness, and said 
he would have done the same himself, if he had got- 
ten the chance, but his faither never got the length 
o' a stock book. Every night, naw, John had s )me 
new piece of intelligence to give me of Sam's business 
ability, and he now began to tell me o' the callant's 
impudent jokes concerning the preaching business. 
When Sam succeeded in making a sale wMch yielded 
what his father ca'd u profit that you could fin' in 
your han', he would begin and count to his father 
how mouy sermons such a transaction was worth. 
He would then spier at his father if he would have 
any objection to him joining the Church o' England ; 
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for if he was to go into the preaching trade, he 
would like to be in the wholesale way, — that is, he 
would like to be a bishop, wi' lots o' curates to do 
the work, while he pocketed the siller. John told 
me that when he reproved Sam for this levity, the 
answer was, * If I thought I would have a chance o' 
being Pope, I would turn a Roman Catholic' When 
his father got angpy at this, Sam said, 'I would 
then have an opportunity of doing what no man has 
ever yet done — reforming the papacy.' 

Long before his month's vacation had expired, 
John had got fairly reconciled to Samuel becoming 
a merchant, and expressed to me his happiness at 
the thought that his son had escaped the fearful 
calamity of being placed in a false position. John 
was wonderfu' well pleased that our ain minister (a 
true Christian) highly approved Samuel's relinquish- 
ing a' thoughts of the sacred office. The good man 
said that one of the greatest drags on the progress 
of true religion was the pernicious parental folly and 
sin of manufacturing ministers from unsuitable ma-< 
terial ; that, and the long years of compulsory pre- 
paration, which acts as an insurmountable barrier to 
men of ripened faith entering the sacred office, he 
looked upon as one of the greatest curses of the 
church of our day. But that is a subject on which 
I'll no venture an opinion. In drawing this part o' 
my story to a close, my readers, I ken, will excuse 
(the mother) when I ask you no to form a poor 
opinion of my son for a' that I have told you about 
him and his monetary views o' things in general ; for 
after events will prove him a good son and a good 
member of society. 
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My New Ambitioh— Thb Baiub^s Dinkeb Pabtt— John's Titles— 
KiBSTr's Wean— Glasgow Green— Mr Meetinq with Ma Patuigk 
— And Agbsement— John's Opinion of fBB New Poets and theib 
Reviewebs— The Requisition Pbesbnted— Degunb the Honoub— 
John Puzzled— Mt Stbangb Dbeaic 

At one period of my life, I thought if I were only 
arrived at a certain desired position, I would be per- 
fectly satisfied. I now look upon life with a far more 
philosophic eye. I now see cleariy that the mortah 
pilgrim must continue to climb from the cradle to the 
grave. There is no error in the figure ; all successful 
and happy men and women must climb from birth to 
death. The two heights which lay immediately before 
me some twelve months after my son's becoming a 
merchant were these — first, I wanted a self-contained 
house, where I would have an opportunity of displaying 
my taste in the furnishing of my drawing-room ; and 
second (and by far the most important), I had a great 
desire to see my husband elevated to a position of 
authority in the city, — to speak more plainly, I was 
keen to see our John a Glasgow Magistrate, — the 
first step to which must be his getting into the city 
council. These somewhat ambitious notions I kept 
entirely to myself, having no certainty that John 
would acquiesce in either the one or other of my pro- 
jects. 

Since ever Samuel communicated to me the fact 
that his father had made seventeen hundred pounds 
in one year, and was now worth, in all, eleven thou- 
sand, I couldna help making to myself the simple 
calculation, that eleven thousand at five per cent, was 
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five hundred and fifty pounds. This I reckoned as 
John's certain income, even independent of his busi- 
ness ; and so, when the notion once took hold of me, 
I couldna keep frae dreaming of a stylish house, and 
John's elevation to a position of power. * Councillor 
Young' would look well—and * Bailie Young' would 
look better; and * Bailie Young's drawing-room' 
would sound first-rate. But I must drop haverin', 
and proceed wi' my story. 

As John and me were sitting at breakfast one 
morning, the servant brought in a note, addressed 
* Councillor Young,' following which was the correct 
number o' our residence. When I had got my satis- 
faction o' looking at the wonderful words, * Councillor 
Young,' I handed John the letter, saying as I did fio, 
with my one eye steekit — 

* Coming events cast their shadows before !' 

John dryly answered, as he broke the seal, * It's just 
a simple mistake on the part of Bailie Monro's clerk. 
He has been addressing notes to several of the town 
council, and so has come over us all with the same 
title. It's an invitation to dine at the Bailie's.' I 
said I had little difficulty in understanding the nature 
of the present mistake, but I thought it was a mis- 
take on the part o' his fellow-citizens, that he (John) 
hadna been made a city councillor years ago. 
'Whist! wi' your havers, guidwife,' quo' John, 'a 
very ornamental councillor I would make.' ' No, 
John,' I answered, 'I don't say you would be an 
ornamental councillor, but I am sure you would be a 
useful one; and more, John,' I added, *you would 
make a first-rate bailie.' * Bailie !' quo' John, with 
a strange incredulous stare. * Yes,' I repeated, * you 
would make a first-rate bailie.' 

John merely stroked his chin ; so I put the follow- 
ing question, * Do ye no' think, John, you would give 
the poor creatures that came before you, when ye 
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were on the bench, even-handed justice?' John's 
answer was, * I think I could do justice on the bench.' 

* Well, then,' quo' I, *you should be on the look-out 
for an opportunity o' slipping into the* Town Council. 
I look upon it as a most honourable position.' * In 
certain quarters,* quo' John, *the honour is not 
much thought of now-a-days.' * And wha,' quo' I, 
'thinks little of the city councillor's position? a 
parcel o' London snobs, who, carried away with 
aristocrati<i flunkeyism, turn up their noses at our 
civic institutions, which, for a' that, are the true bul- 
warks of our national freedom.' John said he was 
quite conscious that the position of a city councillor 
was one of honour. * You may say that,' was my 
rejoinder; * the City of Glasgow Council hold in their 
hands to a great extent, the government of four 
hundred thousand human l)eings, whose happiness 
they have great opportunities of promoting by the 
adoption of wise measures.' * Yes,' quo' John, * and 
that work done in honourable disinterestedness brings 
true honour to the workers.' John here gave a quiet 
smile, and said our views regarding the town coun- 
cillor's position are no doubt correct; but we will 
have plenty of time to reconsider them, before any 
one proposes to put me into the Town Council.' 

* Don't be so sure o' that,' quo' I; 'if you were just 
to give your Mends an inkling of your willingness 
to take oflBce, you would very soon find your way to 
the council board.' * You mean,' said John, Hhat if I 
were to propose myself for the oflBce I might get in.' 
My answer was, *You, John, put matters in an un- 
palatably plain light; you could easily indicate your 
willingness to serve the city without making any 
direct proposition.' 'I understand you perfectly,' 
said John, ' you would have the matter emanate from 
myself, and that I tell you is what it will never do ; 
and I tell you farther, that if ever it should come to 
my knowledge that you^ my better-half, were to drop 
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to any one any hint on sach a matter, I wonld never 
accept the honour although it were offered me.' I 
told John that he was aye feared for the death he 
would never die, and that it wasna very likely that I 
would seek to make a speech on the hustings in his 

behalf. 

Of course we accepted the invitation to dine with 
Bailie Monro. Ahnost the entire town council were 
present, and the dinner was a very grand affair in* 
deed. Mrs Monro, I could notice, had got four new 
silver covers, which, I must confess, threw my silver 
tea*set entirely into the back ground ; but I am not 
going to M my book, as some authors do, with a' 
the outs and ins o' a dinner party. The only cir- 
cumstance I shall record regarding the bailie's enter- 
tainment, is one triffmg incident which occurred ae 
we were ushered into the -bailie's drawing-room. As 
John and me climbed the bailie's stair, tibe flunkey in 
attendance was busy announcing a couple o' bailies 
and their wives ; this duty over, he had just steekit 
the door as we reached the landing, and now turned 
with an inquiring look to John for his name. John, 
in his modesty^ merely said ^ Young,' and in an in^ 
stant the door was flung to the wa', and John and 
me announced with great pomp as Bailie and Mrs 
Young. There was a suppressed titter amongst the 
official circle that nettled me not a little, but { con- 
cealed my annoyance by a gracious smile, which sent 
its radiance over the entire company. Bailie Monro 
(from the very best o' motives, I believe) improved 
upon his servant's blunder, by saluting John with 

* Come away. Provost Young,' immediately adding, 

* we may as well put you to the top o' the tree at 
once.' The company generally (I may say) with one 
voice declared that Mr Young would make a biaw 
provost. 

I did my best to make myself at home amongst 
the bailies' wives, but the patronising air o' some o' 

u 
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them was to me most annoying. I had mony a 
strange thought durmg the progress o' the bailie's 
grand dinner; amongst other things that passed 
through my mind, was a' the particulars o' the story 
0* ' Macbeth and the witches.' I don't know how it 
came into my head, unless it were that Macbeth got 
a' his titles one by one, just as John had gotten his. 
Macbeth was called Thane of Glammis — John was 
called Councillor Young; Macbeth was called Thane 
of Cawdor — John was called Bailie Young; Macbeth 
was called King — Johnhadbeen called Provost. When 
this had a' passed through my mind, then came the 
thought that Lady Macbeth led the way to her 
husband's greatness — might not I lead the way to 
John's ; and then I reasoned — Lady Macbeth's ambi- 
tion was illegitimate, and she adopted unworthy 
means, hence the fearful tragedy; my ambition was 
perfectly legitimate, I would adopt worthy means, 
and so the end would be pleasant comedy. 

These thoughts, now so plainly written down, were 
secretly treasured in the innermost recesses o' my 
heart for many weeks after Bailie Monro's grand din- 
ner party. Who do you think was the first person I 
took into my confidence in this matter! — it was one 
who has already figured in my story, one whom I 
little thought would ever become my confidential ad- 
viser; but I must relate the circumstances in the 
order in which they occurred. My old friend Kirsty 
had presented her lord, Sandy, with a son, which 
* wonderfu' wean' I, of course, was invited to see. I 
lost no time in visiting Mrs Grant. Kirsty was un- 
commonly taken up wi' her callant. She told me, 
before I was well in at the door, that it had the bon- 
niest wee hands and feet that ever she saw on a hu- 
man being. The wee pink nails, she said, were 
perfectly wonderful, and then she told me in confidence 
that Sandy was unco proud about the shape o' his 
son's head. Sandy had said, the moment he saw't, 
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that the brow was quite Shaksperian. Kirsty ad- 
mitted that she thought the wean's nose was rather 
to the short side, but then she would give it a wee 
bit pull every morning and evening ; but I must re- 
member that Kirsty's wean is not the hero o' my 
Btbry, and proceed. 

Weel, on my way home (Kirsty had taken up house 
in the Caltbn), for quietness, I took my course through 
the Green, when who should I see, at a considerable 
distance, approaching me but John's debtor, Mr 
Patrick, MaryMathieson's husband. His arms were 
folded on his breast, and his eyes fixed firmly upon 
the ground; he was the very picture o' musing melan- 
choly. My first thought on seeing him was that I 
would pass him without speaking. I really had 
nothing to say to him. As he approached me, how- 
ever, I saw something so deeply sad in the poor man's 
care-worn face, that my heart, so to speak, yearned 
towards him. We were both treading on the same God's 
grass, under the same God's glorious dty, both hum- 
ble worms of the same dust ; he was the child of mis- 
fortune, while I carried a full cifp. It was my duty 
to speak a word of comfort in passing. *Good 
evening, Mr Patrick,' was my salutation. « I hope 
you are all well at home.' At these words the accost- 
ed started and stared at me, as if just awakenfng to 
consciousness from some fearful dream. When I 
again asked if Mrs Patrick and the children were 
well, the poor man's eyes streamed with tears, and, in 
broken accents, he said, 'God bless you, Mrs Young, 
these are the only respectful words that have been 
spoken to me for many a day.' I said, * Nonsense, 
Mr Patrick, I am sure Mary is always respectful to 
you.' «0h yes,' was the reply, *she is true -true— 
and my children still love me, but oh I the world is 
cruel.' 'Never mind the world,' I said ; and putting 
my arm in his I continued, 'you and me will just 
take a quiet walk here,. and I may be able to help 
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you to discover yonr lucky star.* * Do you think it 
possible,' said Mr Patrick, casting a strangely timid 
glance at the sky, Hhat I can ever have a lucky star?' 
Mr Patrick and me walked in Glasgow Green for 
a fall hour, during which walk he gave me a full 
account of his many abortive efforts to get on in the 
world. It seems a strangely melancholy fact, but it 
is a fact nevertheless, that poor Patrick's passionate 
love for bonnie MaryMathieson had been the rock on 
which his fortunes had been shattered. His mad 
desire to elevate his young wife to the position of a 
fine lady, had led him into hazardous speculations, 
which failing, he had floundered on ever smce. When 
I met him, he was on his way to 

* Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.* 

While listening to Mr Patrick's distresses, I 
noticed that he complained bitterly of having got 
the cold shoulder from certain members of the town 
council, who in a great measure owed their seats to his 
exertions in their behalf. Ye may guess I took a 
note of this matter, and by way of sounding Mr 
Patrick, I said (taking a guid wide philosophic sweep 
to keep Mr Patrick from seeing through me just at 
once), ' " Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upwards," and those who have not real sorrows, are 
sure to have imaginary ills to vex them. For in* 
stance,' I continued, as if the matter were quite 
foreign to mc, ' I know a lady who has good health, 
and an abundance of world's gear, who- is sorely 
annoyed at this moment because her husband is not 
a member of the very body you have been speaking 
of, viz., the Glasgow City Council.' Mr Patrick at 
once said, ^ If that same lady would make a contract 
with me, I conld very e'asily make her husband a 
councillor.' 

I invited Mr Patrick to take a seat on one of Coun- 
cillor Moir's rests on the Green ; so down we sat. I 
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took Mr Patrick entirely into my confidence, and in 
a very short time we two diplomatists had John*8 
passage to the city council chalked out in a manner 
which promised certain success. Mr Patrick would 
prepare the requisition to John himself. He would 
then get from young Mr Henderson a list of Mr 
Young's business friends, that is, the parties from 
whom John bought and the parties to whom he sold. 
There would be no difficulty in getting them to sign 
Mr Young's requisition, then Mr Patrick would 
appeal to the beadle of our kirk, for a list of the 
principal members ; they would be sure to sign with- 
out any coaxing; and then Mr Patrick said he would 
appeal to a' his own creditors (a large and respectable 
body), and he was sure he would get the most of 
them to sign. He would tell them he was canvassing 
for Mr Young on account of his kindness to him in 
bis misfortune, and he would be proud to have an 
opportunity of doing a similar duty to any of his 
creditors. I sa'd I thought that logic would do. 

I mentioned the Rev. Mr Gunn, as one whom I 
was sure would work for Mr Young, if he could be 
of any service. Mr Patrick said he would get him 
to go with him to the ultra-religious electors, to 
satisfy them about Mr Young's orthodoxy. I said 
I didna see what a man's orthodoxy had to do with 
his fitness for such a purely secular office. Mr 
Patrick said, that in reality it was of very little 
consequence what a man's faith was, when he was 
once in the council, but it was a very important 
matter at an election. Mr Patrick then spiert at 
me what was John's opinion regarding the Maynopth 
Grant. I said that John was opposed to all grants 
for religious purposes, but that he had a real genuine 
Scotch hatred of Popery, and wou'd at once withdraw 
the Maynooth Grant Mr Patrick then asked me 
if I knew what John thought of the Sunday steam- 
boat; to which I could truthfully reply, that one 
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Monday, last summer, John remained in Rothesay all 
night rather than come up in the Sunday boat even 
on a week day. John said she had the mark o' Cain 
upon her, and he would never put his foot in her 
unless he were to be one of a party that could have 
the pleasure of scuttling her. Mr Patrick said that 
the story about no coming up in the Sunday boat 
would get hundreds of signatures in any ward in 
Glasgow ; and then Mr Patrick said he took it for 
granted that Mr Young was all right regarding the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act. I said *all right.* Mr 
Patrick then said it would be very plain sailing with 
Mr Young, even if he were opposed. It was just a 
fortnight from the election, so Mr Young must be 
brought out immediately. We decided that John 
should stand for the ward in which he himself was a 
voter. 

At parting, Mr Patrick said he would work nigl t 
and day, without fee or reward, for Mr Young's 
return to the council, just on account of my kindness 
to his wife. I said I could well appreciate his gra- 
titude, but I there and then insisted on his acceptance 
o* a five pound note. The body required great 
pressing before he was induced to accept my gift. 
After we were fairly parted, Mr Patrick ran after me 
and said, * Mr Young will get presented to him a 
requisition that will astonish both you and him.' 

On my return home, John had many questions to ask 
regarding Kirsty's wean. When I told him of the 
neatness of its hands and feet, I learned, for the first 
time, that when John himself was bom, the neatness 
o' his hands and feet had been thought remarkable, 
and his thumbs in particular had been perfect beau- 
ties. John ordered me to buy a silver jug, and 
present it to Kirsty's wean, as a present from him, 
which I said I would be both happy and proud to do. 

That night John seemed, somehow, very anxious 
to enter once more into conversation with me on the 
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subject of the town council, but I studiously kept a 
thousand miles away from any such matter, and did 
my best to divert John by reading aloud to him the 
sonnets of a new poet, which read with equal sweet- 
ness, whetherread downorup. Afterreadingthemboth 
ways, I wanted John to guess which was down, and 
which was up ; but John said he couldna be fashed 
with ony such nonsense — for sheer nonsense the son- 
nets were, whether read down or up. I spiered at 
John if he wasna feared to condemn what had been 
praised by eminent critics. John's answer was, 
' Take my word for it, the eminent critics never were 
at the fash to read those sonnets half so carefully as 
you have done ; their sole interest in such stuff is to 
find here and there a moderately sweet line with 
which to decorate their own see-saw compositions, 
which they write with the sole object of selUng at so 
much a sheet.' It was in crack like the above that 
John and me spent that and the following night. 

On the night after that we had rather a more im- 
portant conversation. John, that evening, arrived 
at home a considerable time before his usual hour, of 
which circumstance I took not the slightest notice. 
He had that kind o' a weel pleased look that you've 
noticed on a bairn's face when it had got a whole 
halfpenny worth o' barley sugar in its mouth at 
once. The requisition had evidently been presented, 
but I of course was profoundly ignorant of what 
was going on. I had work to do in every corner o* 
the house, and in every comer John was at my heels. 
He was evidently very anxious to get me told a' 
about the honour that was being forced upon him, 
but I gave him no help to break the ice. At last, 
when he evidently could contain the great fact no 
longer, he said, ' I say, Mrs Young, they're deter- 
mined to put me into the town council.' ' Dinna, 
John,' I said, ' try to make a fool o' me ; I would 
like to know who would thmk o' you for the council 
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— nobody that I ken^ with the single exception o* 
myself.* 'Well,' said John, * I have to tell you, in 
sober earnest, that close upon three hundred good 
men and true have been thinking of me for the coun- 
cil, as this document will testify.' John, with a look 
of great triumph, laid the requisition on the table, at 
which I said, ' I ken fine, John, ye're making a fool 
o' me ; that is some petition to Parliament for the 
abolition o' capital punishments, or the like o' that.' 
* I tell you,' said John, with great emphasis, * it's a 
requisition addressed to John Young, Esq., request- 
ing him to allow himself to be put in nomination for the 
representation of his own ward in the city council.' 

I took the paper with a hesitating look. When I 
had glftnced my eye over the long list of names, and 
stood wrapt in silent wonder, John said, ' Ye see, 
guidwife, that I am likely to be made a town coun- 
cillor, without either you or me dropping any hint 
on the matter.' The first words that I spoke fairly 
changed the expression o' John's face from a look of 
triumph to one of utter amazement. My words were 
— * Take my advice, John, and decline the honour.* 
When John could speak, he said, * I. thought you 
would have been the last person in the world to have 
given me that advice ; but you are a most unfathom- 
able mystery.' My answer was, *Weel, John, I 
think I advise you for the best ; I ken your turn, 
and I ken that if you take your seat in the council, 
it will involve you in additional expense, which I am 
rather afraid ye'U grudge.' John said, 'I'm surely 
no so desperate hard as a' that.' * Fm not saying,' 
was my reply, * that you are ony harder than you 
should be, but Fm telling you what I fear your going 
into the council would entail upon you ; but if you 
think your heart and purse will stretch the necessary 
length, I'm sure no human being will be so proud to 
call you Councillor Young as I will be.' * Come on 
wi' the stretch that is required,' quo' John ; and I 
came on thus : — 
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* To support your dignity properly, as councillor of 
the City of Glasgow^ I am afraid you would require 
a rather more stylish place of abode than our 
present residence. I doubt, John, you would 
require something in the shape of a self-contained 
house.' *Weel,' quo' John, *if that is all that 
stands in the way, I am booked for the council, 
for 111 buy a house according to ymvr taste, and leave 
the furnishing of it to you and Mary Anne.' John 
finished his speech by saying — * I made the price of 
a first-rate house during the last three months.' I 
picked a grey hair fra John's whisker, and said, 
' wha kens but you may be ProTOSt Young yet.' 

John then gave me a' the particulars as to the de- 
putation who had waited upon him. Mr Patrick had 
evidently played his cards well ; he had not appeared 
at the presentation of the requisition ; it had been 
presented by a large body of the most influential 
electors, amongst whom had been the Rev. Mr Gunn, 
and several eminent baptists. 

John now confessed that he had consented to 
stand. He said he would have certainly taken some 
time to think of the matter, if it. had not been for 
my remarks to him on the subject of the council; 
he said he felt quite certain I would have advised him 
to stand, and my unexpected objection, he said, went 
quite to his heart; but when a fine house was all 
that was required, he would soon get a fine house. 
John here repeated the first verse of the third para- 
phrase : — 

* Naked as from the earth we came, 

And enter'd life at first ; 
Naked we to the earth return, 
And mix with kindred dust.* 

And immediately added, ^It's the height of folly 
for people, who have ample means, to stint themselves 
either in their food, their clothing, or their lodging.* 
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How men can come roan' to a woman body^s notions 
when their ain vanity is at stake ! 

I don't think John sleeped mnch that night; and I 
mysel' heard the watchman crying past five before I 
bowed my e'e. Somehow I couldna help taking it 
into my head that John's election would be opposed, 
and that seemed to me something quite horrible. I 
twenty times that night wished that Mr Patrick and 
me had never met, and then there would have been 
none of this uncomfortable apprehension. When at 
the last and the long, I did fa' asleep, I had a most 
remarkable dream. I thought there was a great 
boat race on the Clyde, and the entire city was 
turned out to see the sight; and somehow I thought 
the first prize was to be run for by our John and a 
man whose face I could never see. I thought I saw 
the two men strip and start at the given signal. For 
some time I thought John was rather a-head of his 
neighbour, and then I thought John seemed losing 
ground. John, I thought, was half a boat length 
behind, and so I thought I could stand it no longer, 
but at once, wi' a' my claes on, I dived into the 
water and grippet the keel o' John's boat, and swim- 
ming on my back, brought John in with flying 
colours long before his rival. How this droll dream 
was read will form ample material for the next part 
o' my story. 
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On the morning after my enrious dream, or rather, I 
Bhonld say, on that morning — for the boat race was 
a morning dream — on opening the newspaper, the 
first object that met my eye was the requisition to 
John, and immediately following it John's cordial 
compliance with the prayer of the requisitionists, and 
his decided promise, if returned as city councillor for 
the ward, to do all in his power to discharge, to the 
best of his ability, the duties of the honourable office. 

I never read anything in a newspaper wi' half the 
interest with which I perused that common-place 
contribution to the advertising columns, and little 
wonder ; it was the first time I had seen my worthy 
husband's name in prmt, and I mysel' ken how im- 
portant it appeared to me. At first, I may say, I 
gulp't it entire at one greedy glower, then I took it 
word by word, and then letter, by letter, until it was 
photographed in my memory in everlasting black and 
white. I could, at this moment, with very little 
trouble, make, with a steel pen, a perfect^ simile of 
both requisition and reply. 

I was roused from my abstracted pondering of the 
great document by my son Samuel saying, 'If you 
are going to eat the newspaper, mother, you had 
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better take butter to it.* Without speaking, I 
handed my son the paper, pointing out the object of 
interest. Samuel, in a clear, distinct voice, read both 
the requisition and his father's rejoinder, and immedi- 
ately thereafter read a similar requisition from the 
electors of the same ward to a Robert Campbell, 
Esq., to allow himself to be put in nomination for the 
very same honour as that for which Mr Young was 
requested to stand. John turned more colours than 
one as this unexpected rival was so unceremoniously 
introduced to his notice. I was the first to speak ; 
my words were, * Weel, Robert Campbell, Esq., you 
can stand on yoar head if you like, to please your 
daft friends, but I rather doubt ye 11 no gang into 
the town council at this turn.' John briskened up a 
wee at this, and said, ^If I had ever dreamed of 
opposition I would never have consented to stand, 
but now that I have taken the field, I will give Mr 
Campbell a pull for it.' 

Now, if I were writing the history of Mr Young's 
contest for municipal honours, I would have many 
things to tell my readers; I would have to tell how 
John, for a' his hardness, freely said he wadna be 
second best in this matter, although it should cost 
him five hundred pounds ; I would have to tell how 
Samuel, by a good stroke o* natural generalship, 
secured the most influential writer in the ward as lus 
father's agent, during the time that a large depatation 
of the opposite party were waiting in his private" 
room to engage him; I would have to tell how poor 
bankrupt Mr Patrick and Mr Young were seen 
going arm-in-arm in every corner of Glasgow in 
broad day-light, just like the most devoted friends; 
I would have to tell how John brought his agent and 
his entire committee home to supper every night of 
the contest, and how I thought they had surely a' 
been neighbour's bairns o' John Howieson in the 
play, insomuch as Hhey took their meat wonder- 
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fu* weol;* — all that, and a great deal more I 
would have to tell if I had been writing a general 
history of my husband's progress ; but my intention 
being merely to give you my own * Generalship,' I 
must do so, steering as much as possible, clear o' a' 
extraneous matters. 

My first advice to John on the morning on which 
the contest dawned, was to counsel him strongly to 
take a good breakfast, and to make up his mind that 
whatever might come of this electioneering excite- 
ment, he would on no account neglect taking his 
regnlar meals — health, I said, being the first thing 
that must be attended to. John said, in reply to 
this, that I was a philosopher ; but it was a stiff job 
getting the breakfast to go down that first morning 
wi' baith John and me. When I had got John 
dressed in his best, and set away to consult his agent, 
and had the house to mysel*, I took a guid hearty 
greet, — what for I dinna ken. I felt a strong assur- 
ance that John would win, and yet I couldna keep 
frae greeting until my eyes were like scarlet. When 
I had bathed them well in cold water, and given 
mysel' a thorough wash, my greeting fit was over, 
and I began to ponder what I could do to get my 
worthy husband out o* the scrape I had gotten him 
into. 

I had many a scheme of operation through my 
mind. I needna fash you with my various imagin- 
ings of what I would do to secure John's return. It 
is suflBcient that I tell you that, after many wide 
ranges, my mind's eye fixed intently on one human 
being, Robert Campbell, Esq. I said to mysel' if I 
could find favour in the eyes of that* one man, it 
would be all right with John. If I had been in any 
way acquainted with Mr Campbell, I would have 
been in no way afraid of getting at his soft side, and 
so moulding him to my will in this election matter ; 
but of Mr Campbell I knew nothing— not so much 
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as whether he was young or old, married or single, 
daft or wise, I knew nothing but the name, Robert 
Campbell, Esq. 

Well, I would soon know more. I immediately 
dressed myseV and set out on a round of forenoon 
calls, during which I got a' the particulars about 
John's opponent. The chief notes recorded on my 
memory were these : he was a man of thirty-five, he 
was a widower of five months* standing, he had 
taken the loss of his wife very sore to heart, and was 
very low in spirits ; and it was with a view to have 
his time fully occupied, and so to prevent his brood- 
ing over his sorrow, that his frien's wanted to put him 
into the council. I learned further that he had him- 
sel* designed, and got erected in the Necropolis, a 
very handsome monument in memory of his wife ; 
and, further, that every evening he regularly visited 
the tomb of his departed spouse. This last piece of 
information I got from a very interesting young 
widow — a Mrs Stirling — the remains of whose hus- 
band were interred in the immediate vicinity of Mrs 
Campbell's resting-place. Mrs Stirling had often 
seen Mr Campbell in his gloaming walks, but she 
thought he was too much absorbed in his sorrow to 
have noticed her yet 

I have said Mrs Stirling was an interesting young 
widow; the following facts, I think, will bear me 
out. She was twenty-seven years of age, handsome 
in both face and person, (for my taste) rather to the 
fat side ; she was most respectably connected ; she 
had one child — a fine boy ; her late husband's life 
had been insured for £3000, which was hers without 
restriction, and she made no secret of the fact that 
she was on the out-look for a man. 

When I had given Mr Campbell's case due con- 
sideration, and looked at a' Mrs Stirling's recommeh- 
dations, I asked myself the following question, 'Do 
ve no think, Mrs Young, that a graceful introduc- 
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tion to the young widow would be far more likely to 
remove Mr Campbell's melancholy than his being 
introduced to the council board!' *It certainly 
would,' was the reply. Then came the question, 
' How can this introduction to the widow be brought 
about V The answer to this question will appear in 
what follows. 

Immediately after dinner I took my course to the 
Necropolis, calling on Mrs Stirling by the way, and 
asking her for the len o' her purse, and tikiug 
her so far into my confidence as to tell that I 
thought it likely that Mr Campbell and me would 
call on her in the course of the evening, when I trusted 
she would conduct herself with becoming gravity. 
Mrs Stirling said if I brought Mr Campbell into her 
parlour, she would present me with a handsome time- 
piece for my new drawing-room (I had been telling 
her o' the new house that was in prospect if Mr 
Young were made a councillor^. After a few addi- 
tional words of caution, as to the reception she was 
to give Mr Campbell, if having fitmd her purse in 
the Necropolis he were to call with it, I took my 
leave, and very shortly had crossed the Bridge of 
Sighs, and was wandering in the place of tombs. I 
asked one of the gardeners to show me Mrs Camp- 
bell's grave, which the man did with great civility, 
very kindly (at my request) conducting me to the 
spot by the path which Mr Campbell regularly took. 
Mr Campbell on entering, walked right along the 
water side, and then striking up, ascended a^ an 
angle, passing the grave of Motherwell the poet. 
Here, the gardener said, he often halted a blink, 
thinking, no doubt, * thoughts o' bygone years.' My 
only thought on that classic spot was, that the poet's 
marble face would have been muckle the better o' a 
wash. 

Reaching the grave, I was quite charmed with Mr 
Campbell's taste in monumental matters. The stone 
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was a perfect beauty in both design and execution. 
AftOT recording the name, i^e, and date of death, 
the passers by were reminded, in two verses of very 
good rhyme, that Mr Campbell had lost his most 
beloved partner, and that never on earth would her 
place be filled. The poetry graced a very neat little 
marble tablet at the base of the stone. I minutely 
examined and strove to discover all the beauties of 
the moQument, in order that they might come handily, 
in case I should have an opportunity of descanting 
upon them to Mr Campbell. I had spent nearly an 
hour in the perusal of Mr Campbell's poetry, &c, 
when I saw what I was sure was the bereaved and 
inconsolable husband coming along the bridge. The 
crape on his hat was most abundant, and his entire 
gait and manner seemed such as would have been 
most becoming in a well-paid sallie at a rich man's 
funeral After I had made these observations, I 
proceeded, with a very considerable amount of mis- 
giving in my chance of success, to carry out my 
premeditated plan of operation. 

I descended the pathway a considerable distance, 
and dropped Mrs Stirling's purse right across the 
walk. It was an extra long purse, with long tassels 
of gilded beads at the ends, and so stretched such a 
way across the road, that I thought the" 'sorrowing 
husband' could hardly miss to see it. The purse 
thus loet, I retraced my steps, and took anew to the 
admiring of Mrs Campbell's monument, casting now 
and then a bit glint at the widower's progress. He 
had reached the Jews' burying place, and now stop- 
ped tcf read the beautiful poetry — ^he seemed to read 
every word of if. Now he was ascending ; he had 
arrived at Motherwell's grave ; he was inspecting the 
scarted portraits of the poet and Jesuinie Morrison,-*- 

* When baith bent down owre ae braid page, 
Wi' ae buik on our knee ;' 

he was slowly coming up the hill ; he was drawing 
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near the purse ; he turned his eyes to the sky — the 
sun was just setting, and the purple clouds were 
very grand; he paused to admire them — was ho 
thinking of her whose home was beyond the clouds? 
I really began to tyne heart. He turned his eyes on 
a newly-closed grave ; he saw the purse — he lifted it. 
I saw no more until I was tapped on the shoulder, 
and saluted by a soft, yet full manly voice, with these 
words, ' Your purse I presume, madam; I found it a 
little way down the path.' I turned round, put my 
hand in my pocket, and pulling out, my purse, said, 
*The purse is not mine, sir.' * Indeed,' said the man 
w'th the crape, ' I felt quite certain it was yours, it 
seemed so recently dropped ; did you see any other 
lady pass this way ? ' ' No,' I said, ' I did not ; but I 
somehow think I have seen that purse before.' I 
examined it carefully, and said, *I am very niuch 
mistaken if that purse does not belong to a lady of 
my acquaintance. I know she visits this place some- 
times, and I feel pretty certain it is hers.' ' Where 
can I find herf was the next question; to which I 
replied, 'It is just on our way to town, and I will 
have great pleasure in being your conductor.' My 
next sentence was (pointing to Mrs Campbell's 
tombstone^, * Is not that a most beautiful monument V 
* Pretty fair,' was the answer. 'No,' I said, *it's 
more than pretty fair ; I think it's the most chastely 
elegant design in the entire place.' *It's far from 
being so costly as many around,' was Mr Campbell's 
next. ' Cost,' I said, * has little to do with matters 
of taste. The man who designed that monument had 
a head upon his shoulders.' I then pointed out the 
classic beauty o' the various scrolls ; the solid con- 
sistency of the base, and the airy lightness of the 
cornice. 

When I had gone over all these particulars, I was 
asked how I liked the poetry ; and in answer, I read 
the lines aloud, keeping in mind the while that the 
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manner of reading commonplace poetry is at least as 
important as the matter. I was requested to* read 
them a second time, Mr Campbell saying, I gaye 
such meaning to every word When I had got 
through my encore (so to speak), I said, ^ It's some 
worthy old man who has lost his yoang wife, and 
disna intend to marry again.' To which Mr Camp- 
bell responded, 'Why do you think these lines shoiid 
come from an old man V ' Because,' said I, ' they 
would be very daft like if used by any but a very 
old man. Ye see, it's clearly indicated that the 
mourner will never marry again. Now, what young 
man would be at all likely to keep such a promise V 

* Well,' said Mr Campbell, ' when the young heart 
that has once truly loved loses the object of its first 
fond affection, I believe the grief is irreparable ; and 
I therefore think such an one could easily maintain 
any vow such as is given forth in these lines.' I 
answered to this, 'To lose the object of our first 
love is no doubt a sore stroke ; but when the loss 
comes about by fair death, the wounds of the be- 
reaved heart are certain to heal ; that is, if the mind 
is properly constituted. For my part,' I continued, 

* I would be inclined to think such a vow on the part 
of a young man sinful' 'Sinful,' said Mr Campbell ; 
' how could it be smfulf ' Is it not,' I said, 'sinful 
to refuse to accept the blessings that Providence, in 
fatherly kindness has surrounded us with V 'I don't 
rightly understand you,' said Mr Campbell. ' Well,' 
said I, ' I will give you an illustration of what I 
mean. You don't need, I suppose, to be reminded 
that we are all the children of Providence. Well, 
now, suppose you had a child, to promote whose 
happiness you caused to be made a beautiful garden, 
which you filled with the bonniest flowers, and to this 
garden you introduced your child. He was both 
dazzled and charmed with the sweet products of na* 
tnre with which he was surrounded. At length he 
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placked one flower and placed it in his bosom for his 
own peculiar joy. That flower withered and died, 
and your child refused to be comforted. His lost 
flower not being restored to him, he would look at 
no other. He would sulk about in the pet ever 
after ; no matter how many flowers his father might 
offer him, he would have none of them. What (I 
asked) would you think of such conduct in a child ? 
You would think it very improper, to say the least* 
Now, in my opinion, the young man who, being be- 
reaved of his wife, vows never to take another, is just 
like the sulky wean in the garden of flowers ; but 
(and I wound up wi' this) so far as my experience 
goes, there are very few young widowers who keep 
the sulks long, the attractions of the feminine flowers 
are very soon too much for them.' Mr Campbell 
said, * There was certainly some truth in the illus- 
tration I had given, yet he doubted that some hearts 
lost the power of loving when they had been once 
crushed with sorrow.' 'Very few,* I said; *at the 
same time,' I continued, *I believe that every 
wounded heart thinks, while suffering the pangs of 
bereavement, that its wounds are incurable, and yet, 
in ninety-nine cases out o' the hundred, the pain 
wears awa as certainly as the pain o' a sharp dirl on . 
the knuckles.' Mr Campbell gave a quiet smile at 
this, and said, * If the proprietor of this monument 
were to change his mind, he could just turn the other 
side of the marble tablet.' *Yes,' quo' I, *and 
write something of a more general nature upon it, 
such as this, from Shakspere : — 

f Tis common all that live must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity.' 

* That would do very well,' Mr Campbell said, and 
added, * but I must see about the delivery of this 
purse.' * Well,' I said, * the owner of that same purse, 
that is, the lady to whom I think it belongs, would 
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be a very tempting flower to any young widower/ 

* How so V said Mr Campbell ; and I as graphically 
as possible enumerated Mrs Stirling's attractions, no 
forgetting, ye may be sure, to mention the sum for 
which her late husband's life had been insured. Mr 
Campbell was evidently swallowing the bait. He 
hoped Mrs Stirling would be found at home, and I 
hoped so too. 

• Mrs Stirling was found at home. She laughed 
(with joy, no doubt about the finding of her purse) at 
such a rate, that I was more than once afraid she 
would spoil the sport. She insisted on the gentleman 
and me joining her in a cup o' tea, which was just 
ready. I said the tea would be a sort of reward for 
our honesty in restoring the purse. Mr Campbell 
(the gentleman) had no objection to the tea, so in a 
crack we three worthies were seated roun' a wee bit 
table, drinkinjj tea as cozily as you like. Before we 
were done with our first cup, I introduced the subject 
of the election, and said that the only thing that 
annoyed me in connection with the matter was, that 
I understood that my husband's opponent was a per- 
fect gentleman, and I was sure that if Mr Young had 
had the slightest idea of such a person standing, he 
(John) would never have consented to oppose him. 

Mrs Stirling was here called away to speak to 
some one at the door. The moment we were by 
ourselves, Mr Campbell said, ' I find myself placed in 
a very strange position; I, Mrs Young, hkve to 
confess that I have been practising upon you a slight 
deception.' I stared in silent wonder as Mr Campbell 
continued — * The monument you so freely descanted 
upon marks the resting-place of my late wife, for I 
am Robert Campbell, and more, I am your husband's 
opponent.' 

I didna speak. So Mr Campbell, after a moment's 
pause, said, ' This meeting of ours will put an end to 
the contest.' *How?' I 8.'iked. * Because,' was the 
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reply, * I will retire in favour of Mr Yonng.' * Don't 
be so rash in your decision,' I said, * you have your 
friends to consult.' ' My mind's made up,' said Mr 
Campbell, ' I will never oppose your husband. This 
meeting of ours, although accidental, has been 
brought about by an over-ruling Providence, and 
seems to point out to me a wiser course than my 
going into the town council would be.' I spoke now, 
and gave Mr Campbell a few seasonable words. I 
said, ' Our meeting and our landing where we now 
were did look like the finger of Providence pointing 
in the direction of Mrs Stirling, and that it was our 
duty to listen to the voice of our destiny.' 

I then asked what Mr Campbell thought o' the 
widow 1 John's opponent said he could hardly tell ; 
he thought sometimes that the events of the last hour 
were surely a dream ; he said that, two hours ago, 
he felt quite certain he would never meet with any 
woman whom he could take to his heart ; and now. he 
frankly confessed that he had seen a lady whom, he 
had no doubt, he could love as fondly as he had loved 
her who was gone. The fatness of the widow was 
evidently no objection. I asked what he thought 
now of my illustration of the child amongst the 
flowers f Mr Campbell said it was quite the thing, 
and it would not be his fault if he did not pluck Mrs 
Stirling. 

Before we were interrupted by that lady's return 
to the room, Mr Campbell and me had made a 
decided bargain. He was to retire in favour of 
John, and I was to act as his agent in securing his 
election as lord and master of the young widow. Mr 
Campbell was for retiring immediately, but when I 
hinted the possibility of another candidate being 
brought forward by his party, we settled that the 
contest was to go on until the ward meeting, at which 
Mr Young was to be proposed as a fit and proper 
person to be sent to the council board, and at that 
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meeting Mr Campbell would propose Mr Yonng, and, 
of course, retire in his favour. This arrangement 
was to be kept a profoond secret between Mr Camp- 
bell and me. 

On the widow's return, I introduced Mr Campbell 
by name, and Mrs Stirling came out in the most cap- 
tivating manner. She played us a' the newest tunes, 
and sang, in first-rate style, 'Bonnie Charlie's Noo 
Awa.' What true feeling she threw into the words — 

* Better lo'ed ye canna be, 
Will ye no come 1>ack again ?' 

Mr Campbell was over head and ears in love at the 
first plunge. I made Mrs Stirling len* him a most 
interesting volume, 'Craneford,' by Mrs Gaskell, 
which Mr Campbell said he would read carefully, and 
return with his own hand in a very short time. Mrs 
Stirling kissed me in the lobby as we took our leave, 
and, at parting, Mr Campbell called me his 'good 
angel.' 

When I reached home, John and his committee 
were very busy examining the roll of electors, but, 
as ye may guess, I took very little interest in their 
labours. My carelessness was evidently apparent, 
for John looked quite sulky at me ; and when the 
committee had left for the night, John, in right good 
earnest, took me to task for my indifference on the 
subject of his election. I reminded John of the dis- 
tiact warning he had given me no to interfere in the 
matter. ' Ye ken, John,' quo' I, ' ye said if I were 
to drop any hint to any one on such a subject ye 
wouldna accept the honour although it were bflfered 
you.' To which John replied that a' that sort o' 
squeamislmess had quite left him now, and he was 
most anxious that even I should do everything in my 
power to assist in securiug his return. 

John thought I might take to the looking out for the 
funiiture for my new house ; he thought if I liked to 
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go about such purchases with the ingenuity of which 
I was mistress, I could secure a good few votes with 
the patronage which he would put at my disposal. 
I shook my head at this proposition o' John's and 
said, * Bribery and corruption is a thing with which I'll 
have nothing to do/ John looked as if he was in 
great danger of losing his temper, but he listened in 
silence as I said, ^ I would far rather see you hon- 
ourably defeated than dishonourably elected.' John's 
next words were those of Solomon, * " There is a 
time for everything," but I hardly think it's the time 
for a man's wife sticking upon trifles when her hus- 
band runs the risk o' being made the laughing-stock 
o' the town.' 

How I now wished I were at liberty to teU John 
my secret, but I durstna ; he might put his foot in't. 
I told John that principles werna trifles, and that I 
trusted to see him victorious without needing to vio- 
late any principle. John said it beat him to under- 
stand me, for it had been his opinion that I would 
have stuck at nothing to secure his return; but far 
be it from him to ask me to violate any of my prin- 
ciples, which he, somewhat scarcasticdly, hinted were 
very recently adopted. Mr Patrick perfectly swore 
at me because I refused to carry out John's sugges- 
tion anent purchasing my plenishing for my new 
house. 

John had three days of great anxiety, for the con- 
test was very keen. On the fourth evening the ward 
meeting came off, when both parties were struck dumb 
by Mr Campbell's proposing Mr Young, and of course 
retiring in his favour. A' that I heard of Mr Camp* 
bell's speech was the conclusion ; and it really would 
have been grand, if it hadna been that Mr Campbell 
mistook one word. The wind-up or peroration o' the 
speech was this : — ' I am certain I speak the truth 
when I say that Mr Young is my superior, intellectually, 
morally, and hypocritically.' The decent man meant to 
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say ' religiously,' but his tongue stammered. At any 
rate the speech answered the purpose, and Mr Camp- 
bell and Mr Young were sitting at our parlour fire 
in about ten minutes after the meeting was dismissed. 
Mr Campbell giving John a full, true, and particular 
account of the purely accidental way in which him 
and me had met in the Necropolis, and of his intro- 
duction to charming Mrs Stirling, and of the bargain 
that him and me had made ; he had fulfilled his part 
of it, and he had no doubt I would soon make him 
all right with the widow. 

John had very little to say to Mr Campbell, when 
he expatiated on the way in which Providence had 
brought all these circumstances about ; but when Mr 
Campbell had taken his leave, John turned to me and 
said — *Weel, Mrs Providence, I understand your 
conscientious scruples now, and I really must give 
you credit. And I can tell you this, that nothing 
will give me greater pleasure in taking my seat at 
the council board than the thought that I am chiefly 
indebted to you for the honour.' 

John, of course, entered the town council without 
any opposition, and so became Councillor Young; 
and it was just twa months thereafter that we got 
marriage cards from Mr Campbell and the widow. 
The postman on the day foUowmg presented me with 
the same interesting variorums from the Rev. Mr 
Gunn and Miss Julia Gould. Hech, sirs ! the widow 
and the widower managed in something less than 
two months to make as much progress as the inex- 
perienced pair did in two years. Well, Tjn sure ye'U 
wish virtuous and noble sons and daughters to both 
the happy couples, and — Amen says Mrs Councillor 
Young. 
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In the first flush o' his councillorship, Mr Young 
was quite in the humour o* coming out very strong ; 
he was quite disposed to purchase a house in the 
extreme West-end, at the cost of at least a couple 
of thousands, where, he said, we caterpillar common 
folk could coEQe out all at once as butterflee gentry. 
John meant this as a joke ; but I answered him in 
very sober earnest that I had never belonged to the 
grub order, and I had no intention o' coming out in 
the butterflee line. I faurly put my foot in the idea 
o' a West-end house. I told John that I had no 
notion o* being banished to where my husband and 
son could only be occasional visitors. If John were 
to buy a house, I told him that it should if possible 
be within a few minutes' walk of his place of business, 
where both himself and Samuel could get home to 
every meal, and where he could at any time drop in 
with either a friend or a customer. I said I could 
quite easily excuse upsetting folk whose means were 
stinted for having their homes in the inaccessible 
regions o' gentility ; but folk like John, who could 
afford to be decent, should, I thought, have their 
houses where they could be readily got at. John at 
ouce acted upon my advice, and purchased for some- 
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thing less than six hundred pounds a big jolly auld- 
ftkshioned house in a somewhat unfashionable street. 
John's purchase was subjected to a thorough over- 
haul, and when finished, although externally it wa-s 
just a plain square house, internally it was everything 
that could be desired by a sensible person ; and then 
Mr Young's entire outlay, including a' his new fur- 
niture, didna much exceed a thousand pounds. To 
have carried out the councillor's West-end idea would 
have cost at least three thousand. So ye may guess 
that I made John sensible of the fact, that the two 
thousand that was saved by my sagacity should, at 
five per cent., give me a clean extra hundred a-year 
for ever to keep my gaucy house fou and hearty. 

I had been in my new house about two months, 
and was taking a peep frae my dr£|,wing-room win- 
dow after having given that apartment its finishing 
touches, when who should I see stepping quietly past 
my door but my old school-mate Mary Mathieson 
(Mrs Patrick). Acting on my first impulse, I lifted 
the window, and cried, *Mary;' but Mary seemed 
not to hear, so I, adopting the language o' our school- 
days, cried, *Ho! — ^Mary — Mathie — son!' Mary's 
bonnie face was now turned up to the window with 
a soft smile of recognition. In a moment I had the 
door open, and Mary's hand in mine. I lost no time 
in letting Mary see my new finery, in every item of 
which she seemed to take as much pleasure as if it had 
been a' her ain. I was expatiating at a great rate on 
the taste I had displayed in the furnishing o' my 
drawing-room, when all on a sadden it came into my 
head that Mrs Patrick's own humble abode must 
form a strange contrast to a' my grandeur. Mary 
couldna think what was the matter wi' me when, 
overcome by a mixture of emotions, the tears 
streamed from my eyes. When at length she did 
seem to comprehend what had touched me, she put 
her arms roun' my neck, and said — *I, Margaret, 
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hare much to be thankful to God for ; I have health 
and strength, my children have never known want, 
and my husband, although unfortunate, has never 
done anything dishonourable; and then' she said 
(but her voice faltered nowj * maybe my fine house is 
to come yet.' Mrs Patrick and me had a long quiet 
crack about our school-days. Many a half-forgotten 
scene of innocent merriment was vividly recalled in 
that conversation. Mary interrupted my reminis- 
cences of langsyne, by telling me that she would like 
to see the other parts o' my house. Mrs Patrick's 
liking, in this way, I had great pleasure in gratifying 
—although I now performed the part of exhibitor in 
a less boastful spirit. I brought this show-off o' my 
finery to a close, by conducting Mrs Patrick once 
more to my drawing-room, where tea was now set in 
first-rate style, for her and me. My best china and 
silver tea-set were turned out in honour o' the 
occasion. It has always been a pleasant note in my 
memory, that my old school-companion, Mary Math- 
ieson, was the first person entertained in my drawing- 
room. As I showed Mary to the door, I quietly 
formed a resolution to set my wits to work in Mr 
Patrick's behalf. It was surely (I thought) possible 
to gi'e the wheel o* his fortune a bit jerk out o' the 
deep rut o' poverty in which it seemed so hopelessly 
reisted. 

Very shortly after Mrs Patrick had taken her de- 
parture, Councillor Young came home, evidently very 
throng in the discharge of his public duties — ^for, as 
soon as he had gotten his tea, without speaking a 
word to me, he produced a large bundle o' papers, 
which he set to perusing with great earnestness. I 
was curious to Imow what interested my lord ; so I 
said — if it wasna a state secret, John might tell me 
what the papers were about. John's answer was : 
* It is a very simple matter, a clerkship in connection 
with the public business of the city being now vacant. 
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These' (lifting the bundle of letters) *are applica- 
tions for the situation, and the testimonials.* I asked, 

* what were the emoluments of the oflSce V ' The 
salary was a hundred and fifty pounds a-year.' My 
next question gar't the councillor glowr. It was 
this, — ' Is that, do ye think, a situation that would 
fit Mr Patrick?' John remaining silent, I continued, 

* I am sure if you could slip the creature into the 
job, he would never disgrace you.' When John at 
length spoke, he said, — * It is quite out of the ques- 
tion to speak of Mr Patrick for any such oflSce. 
People who cannot manage their own business are 
certainly not fit to be trusted with the affairs of the 
public' In reply to this, I told John that I couldna 
prove it, perhaps, but I had somehow a notion that 
not a few of our public offices were filled by men just 
of the same sort as Mr Patrick. ' Ye see,' quo* I, 
' there is a sort of necessity for giving public offices 
to ^ such men.' *How sol' quo' John. * Because,* 
quo' I, * men who are successful in the management 
of their own affairs are no breaking their legs to get 
public offices at salaries o' a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, and so they become a sort of providential 
refuge for the unfortunate.' In my most coaxing 
tones, I added, — ' You must really, my dear, do your 
best to get Mr Patrick that job.' John began his 
reply with the words, 'Well, my dear,' which he 
spoke in my own coaxing tone ; then came in John's 
own earnest voice, 'It would certainly be very 
strange if I, who have all my life been denouncing 
favouritism, were, on the very first occasion on which 
I had any voice in the selection of a public servant, 
to be influenced in my choice by the fact that my 
wife wanted a certain poor acquaintance of hers to 
get what she most appropriately calls the joW I 
couldna help sparring a bit wi' John, so my answer 
was, * You say that it would be strange if you were 
to be influenced in the selection of a public servant 
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by the wish of your wife. Now, John, on whatever 
point yon may be right, in so far as its being strange 
goes, you are wrong.' ' I don't see that,' quo' John. 
* Well,* quo' I, ' for anything to be strange it must 
be uncommon. Now, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that there is nothing more common than men 
being influenced in their choice o' things in, general, 
and, perhaps, public servants, in particular, by the 
wishes of their better halves. So,' quo' I, ' whatever 
it would be, it wouldna be strange.' ' Well,' quo' 
John, 'admitting that it wouldna be strange, it 
would be worse ; it would be wrong.' I met John 
in this fashion — * Is it not right, when one meets with 
a child of misfortune, to feel sorry for him, and inter- 
ested in his behalf? Is it not right to form a secret 
resolution to befriend such an one, should any oppor- 
tunity occur ? And such an opportunity occurring, 
is it not right to embrace it, and use all legitimate 
influence to aid the unfortunate? All this being 
right, can it be wrong in any one to give due weight 
to the claims urged from such right motives ?' John 
coolly replied that he admired my logical ability, but 
he could have nothing to do with favouritism, his 
motto being ' the right man in the right place.' 

I felt provoked at what appeared to me John's 
thick-headed conscientiousness. But there was no- 
thing to be won for Mr Patrick by me losing my 
temper, so I delivered myself thus to John : ' That 
cry against favouritism, and about " the right man 
in the right place," is the most silly and absurd of all 
the public yammerings that ever it has been my lot to 
listen to. What is this favouritism that is so un- 
mercifully denounced? The fact that a man who 
has patronage to bestow gives it to his brother, his 
cousin, his second cousin, or his neighbour, in prefer- 
ence to giving it to an utter stranger. Now, what 
decent, good-hearted man wouldna prefer his ain 
relations to strangers, and what right-thinking man 
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nvonldna put a situation in the way of an acqaaintance 
rather than give it to a person he never saw? 
Fayonritism,' I said, Ms one of the fandamental 
principles of hnman nature, and it will be a long time 
before the haver about the right man in the right 
place will change that.' John seemed Indisposed to 
speak, so I went on, * What, now, have you to guide 
you in the selection of your public servant? A 
bundle of testimonials — a bundle, very likely, of 
downright lies, which the friends of the applicants 
have written from a queer compound of motives. Ye 
ken, John,' I added, < while some men give testimonials 
only to those th6y believe deserving them, far more 
write such documents just because they don't like to 
refuse. I wadna,' qiio' I, * give a preen for a whole 
cart load of written testimonials, compared with per- 
sonal knowledge or acquaintanceship*' * What,' quo' 
John, * do I know of Mr Patrick that would justify 
me in being any party to giving him such an appoint- 
ment V * In the first place,' quo' I, ' you know he is 
an honest man ; of that you have ample proof in the 
fact that, notwithstanding his misfortunes, the voice 
of slander has never even whispered anything dis- 
honourable to him ; in the next place, you know that^ 
having a wife and family depending upon him, he is 
very much in need of the place ; and in the third 
place, you have reason to believe that, having suffered 
as he has done, he will appreciate the advantages of 
employment, and so do his best to discharge the 
duties of the office. And more than that,* quo' I, 
' you owe him a good turn, for if it hadna been poor 
Mr Patrick ye wadna been Councillor Young.' *Howf* 
said John ; and I now told Mr Young the secret of 
the way in which the requisition to him was got up, 
John smiled and shook his head, and, after a few 
minutes' thought, said, <I will find some means o€ 
serving Mr Patrick ; but in the discharge of a public 
ity personal motives must go for nothing.' 
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I saw there was no use of further arguing the point 
with my scrupulous husband, so I resolved to carry 
by stratagem what I couldna manage to accomplish 
by honest, straightforward argument, I had con- 
cocted a number of schemes, several of which seemed 
likely to suit my purpose, when, all at once, certain 
circumstances occurred that opened up to me a new 
and much more easy course. 

The great scene-shifter — Death— deprived the 
City of Glasgow, in one day, of one of its members 
of parliament and one of its magistrates — yes, a 
Glasgow M.P. and a Glasgow bailie were both cut 
off in one day. The entire town council attended 
the worthy bailie's funeral, and, on their way from 
the place of interment, having fallen to the discus- 
sion of who was a fit and proper person to be sent 
to parliament, the entire company of civic dignitaries 
landed in our house to finish their discussion, and I, 
for the first time in my life, was honoured by having 
the Lord Provost of the second city in the kingdom 
under my roof. The discussion regarding the pros- 
pective M.P. was very animated^a great number of 
gentlemw were spoken of, all as fit and proper. I 
noticed, however, that the Lord Provost remained 
almost silent, so, at one glance, I thought I saw my 
way clear to getting Mr Patrick the situation — and 
more, I thought I saw the way clear to making 
scrupulous John a Glasgow baiUe. 

The thought had no sooner dawned upon my mind 
than I acted upon it. I entered the civic circle, and 
said, ' Order for my speech.' There was perfect si- 
lence: so I proceeded, ' I have been listening very at- 
tentively to ail that has been said about your M.P.'s 
to be, but so far, I think, there has been no one men- 
tioned who would be so likely to be of service to the 
city as the Lord Provost there, if you were to send him 
up.' His lordship gave me a most gracious smile, while 
the bailies and councillors stared as if struck dumb. 
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Bailie Monro was the first to speak; he point- 
blank asked if the Provost would go to parliament ? 
The Provost's answer was, ' I have never yet shrunk 
from the discharge of any public duty, nor will I from 
this, of going to parliament, if my fellow citizens do 
me the honour of sending me.* The Council were 
unanimous in their desire to do honour to their 
chief, or, at anyrate, they pretended to be so, which 
was all the same. The man of their choice at once 
proposed an adjournment to his own house, that the 
matter might be immediately gone into. O, what a 
squeeze the Provost gave my hand in the lobby, as 
he said, ^ Ye made the best speech that was made 
to-night I' When I said I wanted a private word of 
him, he was at my service in a moment. Before I 
had spoken three words in Mr Patrick's behalf, his 
lordship said distinctly, ' I will get your friend the 
place.' I was satisfied, I said ; and I then gave the 
chief magistrate a half-comic look as I asked who he 
intended to make the next bailie ? He understood 
me in a moment, and said, * Councill6r Young, to be 
sure ; I will settle that at the first meeting of coun- 
cil.' 'No,' I said, 'not at the first meeting.' The 
Provost looked earnestly at me, as I said, ' It will bo 
better to keep the bailieship an open question until 
your own parliamentary election is over ; the greater 
number of the council that have a bailieship in 
prospect the better for you.* The Provost, who was 
a bachelor, said, ' If ever I required a second hus- 
band, he was at my service.' I thanked him, and 
we parted. 

John was so busy attending to his civic brethren, 
that my interview wi' their chief quite escaped his 
notice; when, however, in three days after, Mr 
Young came home post haste to tell me of Mr 
Patrick having, on the strong recommendation of the 
Provost, been unanimously elected to the vacant 
clerkship, John gave me full credit for having ob- 
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taiucd Patrick's appointment ; but how I had 
managed it, John Baid, was a mystery to him. 
When, after the election of the Lord Provost as M.P. 
for the city, Mr Young was astounded by being 
elevated to the magistracy, I explained to his bailie- 
ship the nature of my interview with his lordship, and 
80 solved the mysteries of the wonderful appointments, 
John indicMed his satisfaction with my conduct by 
saying, ' That of all the human beings he had ever 
met, no one came in any way up to me, for saying 
and doing the right thing at the right time.' I had 
a curious suspicion lurking in my mind that John 
might soon say something very different from that. 
This suspicion arose from the following circumstances. 
- From the moment I set my eyes on my first lover's 
son, young Willie Henderson, I mentally matched 
him with my daughter, Mary Amie. This thought, 
secretly treasured in my heart, soon grew a sort of 
passion. Ye will have already observed my annoy- 
ance when I feared my daughter might possibly 
slight my protege. I did my best to make them ac- 
ceptable to one another, and believed I had succeeded 
in lighting the lowe o' love between them, but of 
this fact I had never taken the slightest notice to my 
husband. I had an instinctive feeling that he would 
be opposed to their union, and so rather strove to 
conceal their attachment, thus putting the evil day 
afar off. I felt now, however, that the question must 
be broached. There was a sort of quiet pleading 
look on young Willie's face, that spoke volumes to 
ine every time I saw it. I noted well, too, that Mr 
Young's elevation, as it came step by step, made his 
young clerk look more grave. He saw, no doubt, 
in the bailieship, and in our fhie house, something 
like barriers in the way of his happiness. He was poor, 
his master's daughter would be rich; and still I could 
83e that he loved on, and hoped on, although, so far as 
as I am aware, he had never yet in words Hold his love.' 

K 
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Immediately on John paying me tlie compliment 
about my saying and doing the right thing at the 
right time, I resolved to speak a word -for young 
Willie, but somehow I never, during the entire even- 
ing, could muster courage to broach the subject. 
After John and me had gone to our bed, and the 
bailie was diverting me with his comments on the 
disappointed looks of the expectant councillors when 
the Provost had proposed Councillor Young to fill 
the place of the worthy man taken so suddenly from 
our midst ; as John, in his self-satisfaction, was thus 
expatiating on his speedy promotion, I was watching 
for an opportunity to slip in a word in behalf of my 
most darling project, when all of a sudden Bailie 
Young said in a whisper, ' Do you no think, Mrs 
Young, that if ye were to set yourself about it, you 
could hook the Provost for your daughter!' These 
words entered my heart like a knife ; they clearly 
indicated that John was sailing quite on a different 
tack from me, so far as the settlement in life of his 
daughter was concerned. I could give no answer to 
the question, so I pretended to fall asleep ; but I was 
anything but sleeping, and I had a strong suspicion 
that John kent I was wide awake. I remained wide 
awake all that night, and in the morning I had de- 
cided on setting immediately about fighting what I 
now looked upon as the battle of my life ; I felt it 
would need all my generalship to give me a satisfac- 
tory victory. 

During that forenoon I proposed to Mary Anne 
that we should take a walk. She was quite agree- 
able. I meant to land in my husband's warehouse, 
and meant to get a- quiet word of Mr -Henderson. I 
did land in John's warehouse, but did not get a word 
of Mr Henderson. I was coming away somewhat dis- 
appointed, when, by pure accident, we' met a company 
of country folk with whom we were slightly acquainted. 
They said they were just in seeing the town. I speir't 
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if they would like to see our great City Hall, where all 
the public meetings of which they read in the news- 
papers were held. They would like, they said, uncom- 
monly, to see it. I made them wait a little, and turning 
back to the warehouse, asked the baiKe to let Mr Hen- 
derson come and get us into the City Hall. He was 
acquainted with the keeper of the place. Mr Hen- 
derson was at our service, and in a very short time 
we were standing on the platform of the great room, 
the country folk busy calculating how many couples 
could dance on that floor, and how many fiddlers 
could play on that bench (the platform). I requested 
the company to move to the other end of the hall, 
that they might hear how our voices would sound at 
such a distance. Mr Henderson and me, I said, 
would keep our stance where we were, while Mary 
Anne led them to the other end. As the heavy shoon 
were rattling along the gallery, I whispered a few 
words into Mr Henderson's ear, at which he turned 
deadly pale ; he seemed as if he would have fainted ; 
he pressed his hands instinctively upon his heart, and 
sat down on one of the platform chairs. I had asked 
him a question. It was answered, although not in 
words — he was desperately in love with my daughter. 
I, iu a few words, told him my fears, that Mr Young 
would oppose their union, and how important it was 
that he should immediately nak3 an effort to get 
Miss Young pledged to him. Willie spoke not one 
word — ^his heart was evidently undergoing a perfect 
tempest of emotion. 

My speech from the platform to the other end of 
the hall was this^ — * I am desired by Mr Henderson 
to present his compliments to Miss Young, and to 
inform her that he will take it as a high honour if she 
will consent to accompany him this evening to the 
opera.' My voice evidently carried quite well the 
full length of the hall, for Mary Anne at once replied, 
* I will have very great pleasure in listening to the 
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melody of sweet sounds in Mr Henderson's company.* 
After a lot o' hayering, in which Mr Henderson took 
no part, I got the chance of telling Willie that he 
must take Miss Young to the opera in such a style 
as would flatter her yanity, and that he must find an 
opportunity, during the evening, of opening his heart 
to her ; and that he must, if possible, gain her consent 
to be his, before he left her. The young man looked 
so awe-struck, that I had to rouse hkn by saying, 
' Mind that, come what will, you haye me on your 
side.' This did rouse him, and with a kind of a 
watery nervous smile, he said — 'I will do my best.' 
If Mr Henderson was unsuccessful in his suit he was 
to come into the house, on his return from the opera ; 
if it was all right, he was to part with Mary Anne at 
the door — and so I would know how the land lay. 

Mr Henderson called for Miss Young in a magnifi- 
cent carriage, drawn by a pair of splendid greys. 
On his return, although pressed by Miss Young to 
come in, he bade her adieu at the door — and so I 
knew that my daughter's heart was touched as her 
mother's had been. So far, all was right. I was 
now prepared to meet John on the field of open con- 
troversy. Regarding my daughter's settlement in 
life, I resolved upon instant action. How the battle 
went will appear in the twelfth part of my story. 
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I TOLD you in the last part of my story, that when 
Miss Yoang, on her return from the opera, entered 
unaccompanied by Air Henderson (I thereby kenniii* 
that she had pledged her hand and heart, as it was 
my most earnest desire she should), I at once 
resolved upon instant action in behalf of the lovers. 
Upon second thoughts, however, I began to fear 
that my great anxiety in this matter was perhaps 
hurrying me on too fast. I had mind of the saying, 
* There's lack in leisure,' and so resolved to bide my 
time. The lovers' vows, I thought, would be nane 
the waur to hae time to dry on their hearts and 
understandings, before any attempt were made at 
rubbing them out. I waited full six weeks frae the 
night o' the opera for my opportunity o' breaking 
the ice to John. 

Mary Anne had gone out in great style to an 
evening party, when her father said to me, with a 
very knowing look, 'I think, guidwife, you heard ray 
hint yon night about my hooking the Provost. Do 
ye no think it might be managed?' The room door 
was a wee open; I rose and shut it, and then 
answered, *No, John, I don't think it could.' 
'Where lies the difficulty?' quo' John. 'In the 
first place,' quo' I, 'I rather think it would bo 
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difficult to get him to think of her, and in the secoud 
place, I doubt it wonld be impossible to get her to 
think of him.' ^Impossible!' qno' John, Hhat is a 
very strong term. I can't see any reason why she 
should object.' *I don't think,' quo' I, *she could 
ever lore the man, and I am sure she would not give 
her hand where she could not give her heart.' 
* Why,' quo' John, * do ye think she could not Ioyc 
him? I am. sure the Provost is a most acceptable 
man.' * Oh, yes,' was my reply, ' acceptable enough 
amongst joUy, middle-aged, worldly-wise men, like 
himsel', but he is certainly no the thing to be fallen 
in love with by a lassie like Mary Anne. The 
Provost,' I added, *is as auld as you, John.' The 
Provost,' quo' John, *is two years older than me, but 
yet I don't see why Mary Anne should not very soon 
get quite fond of him.' I shook my head and screwed 
my mouth at this, and John calling for a translation 
of my sour looks, I said, ' It's natural, Mr Young, for 
you to think as you do, — ^it's evidently very naturcd for 
auld fools of men to be very fond of young women, 
and it's no unnatural that the auld idiots should fall 
into the mistake of imagining that the young women 
are equally fond of them j but,' quo' I, ' you Bailie 
Young, may believe me when I tell you, that it's far 
mair common for auld women to take a liking for 
young men, than for young lasses to fall in love even 
wi' Provosts, when they happen to be as auld as their 
fathers.' I wound up by asking John, as a favpur, 
no to scunner me again by evenin' our bairn to ony- 
body so unlike hersel' as his civic chief. 

Mr Young looked anything but satisfied, so I asked 

him if he didna think that it might just be possible 

that his daughter might already have a very decided 

nreference for some young man of her own choosing. 

- to this, Jolm said, 'I never gave her any 

give any such preference, so her preferences 

»thiiig.' ' You surely,' quo' I, * don't know 
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her when you speak in that way. It's my opinion, 
if Mary Anne has a lad, she will stand by him in 
spite o' baith you and me. Man, John,' quo' I, ' the 
lassie is as knowing as me, and as true as you.' 
* Do you think,' quo" John, ' she has a preference for 
any one V My answer was, ' I think she has ;' and 
John's next question was, ' Who may he be V My 
answer was, 'Guess.' John refused to guess, and 
of course I refused to lend him any of my light on 
the subject. When fairly tantalized out o't. Bailie 
Young said, in tones of great perplexity, ' Can it be 
possible that there is any attachment between young 
Henderson and her?' I spiert at John what put 
that in his head ; and John then told m^ that more 
than once Samuel had warned him that if he did not 
want his sister married to a man who hadn't a peimy, 
he should dispense with Henderson's services. I 
asked what John had said in reply to the noble sug- 
gestion of his generous son. John's answer had been 
— * Never you fear, Sam ; your mother is not the 
woman to let her daughter throw herself away.' 

John, with a look of great concern, asked me to 
tell him candidly if I had noticed anything that led 
me to suppose that Mary Anne and that fellow were 
attached to one another. When I said I had noticed 
a thousand things that had led me to suppose so, and 
that I saw no reason for John calling the yoimg man 
a fellow, the bailie started to his feet, and walked the 
full length of the room, and then turning and fixing 
his eyes on me, he said, * And am I to understand 
that such a match for your daughter meets with your 
approval?' I said, quite coolly, 'What objections 
would you, John, have to such a match?' John 
replied with great vehemence, ' Ten thousand objec- 
tions !' ' That's a very great number o' objections,' 
I said ; ' let me hear a few of them. He's young, 
that's surely no objection ; he's clever, I wadna count 
that an objection ; he's both good-looking and hand- 
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B3me — certainly not objections. Come awa wi' a 
simple of your ten thousand objections.' John 
looked at me as if he would have stared me through, 
and said, ' I see the fortune-hunter is all right with 
you ; but I would advise you to take care what you 
say and do in this matter ; for it is possible you may 
offend me.' These words were uttered with great 
dignity ; so I replied, ' It's just possible, Mr Young, 
that you have already offended me ; you have cer- 
tainly taken it for granted, that to gratify a feeling 
of silly vanity, I would be ready to barter away the 
happiness of my bairn. You have mistaken me, Mr 
Young. I have no doubt in my lifetime done things 
that I should not have done, because I knew the 
doing of them would please you ; but the weal or 
woe o' my child is no to be tampered with, to please 
even you.' John said, with a sneer — ' You are 
waxing eloquent ; you need not trouble yourself — for 
as sure as I am a Uving man, I will waken you from 
your dream.* ' Thank you, Bailie,' I said, ' the elo- 
quence is certainly not all mine ; but your dream o' 
the auld Provost for a guidson is no likely to fash 
you again.' I laughed the best way I could, which 
drew from John — * That's a real sham laugh, Mrs 
Young, I think you could greet far more effectively 
at this present moment.' I told Jolm I would 
neither laugh nor greet; but if he would be 
pleased to listen, I would tell him a few reasons why 
I thought he should not so decidedly reject the idea 
of an alliance with Mr Henderson. John walked 
the full length o' the room, and then turning on his 
heel, said — ' If you do not wish to proclaim open war 
with me, you had better say nothing more on this 
subject — for such an alliance shall never be.' I asked 
John, as a favour, to take a seat and compose him- 
self — for I would say what I had to say whether he 
was pleased or angry. John clashed himsel' down 
on a chair, and said — * I will listen , but don't tax 
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my patience too far.' I had no wish, I said, to tax 
mj worthy husband's patience, bat still I mast say 
what I thought on this (to us both) very important 
subject. ' Go on,' quo' John ; and I began thus. 

* The first great requisite to a happy union is sin- 
cere attachment, the second is similarity of disposi- 
tion, and the third is an equality of position in life ' 
— ' Which,' quo' John, * is very far from existing in 
this case.' I asked John to exercise just a little 
patience, and proceeded — 'Regarding the first re- 
quisite — if I am any judge of human nature — Mary 
Anne and Willie are most devoted lovers — which 
love has its source in the fact, that their Hkings and 
dislikings are as similar as that of man and woman 
can be ; and as to equality of position, I do think 
that a young man of more than common ability, with 
fair prospects of rising in the world, is a fair match 
for a young woman who has the prospect of her 
lather leaving her a little money.' John broke in 
with — *I can give my daughter an independence.' 
' If,' quo' I, * your riches do not take to themselves 
wings, you may be able to leave your daughter well 
provided for ; but there are a few ifs between Mary 
Anne and your siller. If you were to lose your 
money — if I were to die, and you were to have a 
second wife and a second family — if she were to die, 
and a third fruitful vine to take her place — not to 
hint at the chances of a fourth and fifth Mrs Young 
reigning in my stead.' John gied a big lump o' coal 
in the grate a kick, and set up a blaze that nearly 
set the lum on fire. I bade the Bailie be cannie, and 
proceeded — 'JMr Henderson might soon make far 
more money than ye are likely to leave your daughter.' 
John gave an ironic whistle; so I said — 'But I'll 
dismiss the idea of money, and now tell you plainly 
that I think faithful hearts should not be separated 
for filthy lucre.' 

John asked if I was « done, as he had something to 
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say. I told him, I was nothing like done ; so, if he 
were likelj to burst, be had better come away with 
what he had to saj. John here blotred ont a rolome 
of indignant astonishment that I, who had got snch 
a match for his sister, for Mr Gmm, and for 
Mr Campbell, was willing to throw away my own 
daughter on a person occupying a miserably subor- 
dinate position. When John had got himself so 
delivered, I reminded him that we all occupied posi- 
tions more or less subordinate ; and that the case of 
his sister, which I designated an ingenious patch-up 
of cracked wares, was not to be mentioned side by 
side with the genuine affection of my spotless daugh- 
ter, and her equally spotless loyer. John seemed to 
turn up his nose, so I thought I would give him an 
additional touch on the subject of pure love. This 
was a well studied deliyerance. 

' The fairest flower,' quo' I, * John, that blooms 
on earth is that whose roots are spread over the 
memories of happy early days; whose stalks rise 
twining through virtuous youth; whose leaves unfold 
in the rays of true affection ; whose buds come forth 
amidst the dews of passion, and flourish full in the 
holy light of love. That,' I said, « is the flower of 
earth, that blooms in time, and sends it perfume 
throughout all the endless ages of eternity; and that,* 
quo' I, * John, is the flower that ye would nip in its 
bud, in setting your face against the union of my 
daughter and Willie Henderson's son.' This last 
sentence came out before I was aware, and John, 
taking full advantage of my slip, said, * It's out at 
last ; my daughter is to be sacrificed to your mad 
passion for a dead blackguard.' I felt as if I could have 
blasted John with a single glance, but John seemed 
not to see this, and left the room saying, 'I will have 
my own way for once.' 

*M just be as judicious for me to keep to my- 
my feelings towards my husband were when 
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lie thus (as it seemed to me) harshly cast in my teeth 
my poor heart's weakness, which he could never have 
known but for the confidence I had reposed in him. 
I repeat, it will be best for me not to tell the thoughts 
that passed through my mind when I believed myself 
so meanly taken advantage of. I will, however, 
before passing on, warn all human beings, who have 
at any time received the overflowings of the trea- 
sured secrets of any heart, to beware of making un- 
gracious allusion to the same. I am not going to 
preach you a sermon on the subject, but will tell you 
in a word, — that the tongue that speaks such poison 
to the happiness of any one, is in great danger of 
being silenced for ever. When, by sore struggling, I 
had cast out the demons of hatred and revenge that 
had risen up in me at my husband's cruel allusion to 
my heart's secret, I took pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote the following letter to William Henderson. I 
would not trouble my readers with it, did I not think 
that it might possibly assist in throwing light into 
other hearts that may be shrouded in the darkness of 
disappointment. Readers that doubt my ability to 
write a serious, sensible letter can, if they like, skip 
this one :— 

'Dear William, 

* I have a number of things to say to you ; 
and as I may not soon have an opportonity of seeing 
3'ou, I have thought it the better plan to write what it is 
my desire to let you know. In the first place, then, I 
have to tell you that on sounding him, I find Mr Young 
most determinedly opposed to the idea of your union 
with his daughter. He says, most emphatically, '' Such 
an union will never be." His objection to you evidently 
is your not being possessed of money, and your occupy- 
ing a subordinate position. Mr Young evidently thinks 
his daughter entitleJ to a husband of recognised standing 
in the world. Thus, you see, your prospects seem any- 
thing but bright, in so far as the present desire of your 
heart is concerned. 
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* I have thus given yon the dark side of the pictnre, 
painted in its blackest colours. I now tell you, in plain 
simple earnest, to take this objection of Mr Young very 
coolly ; and notwithstanding that he says *' snch an union 
shall never be," I would have yon entertain the most 
implicit confidence that such an union shall be; or — 
mark this — if Heaven has otherwise ordained, your heart 
will be tutored so that you shall thank Heaven that it has 
not been. I know it is diflScult, at your years, to have 
your mind so disciplined that you will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the dispensations of Providence, yet it is your 
duty to be so, and I know you will yet thank God lor the 
cloud that is now on your path. It is difficult in one 
short letter to vindicate to ynu the ways of Providence ; 
yet, if you ponder well the few words that follow, they 
will be of service in directing your own mind to a true 
knowledge of the philosophy of life. 

* In looking back over your past life you find that Pro- 
vidence has certainly had a care over you, and that, in 
so far as you yourself have acted aright, all has been well, 
up to this moment of your life. I am sure, although yon 
had the power, you would not seek to alter any of its 
leading events. £arly deprived of your parents, who in 
mercy, were taken from you (your mother being released 
from a life of suffering, and your father cut short in acareer 
of folly and sin, before he had plunged into the lowest 
depths of vice— to which had life been spared, he would 
certainly have gone) — thus, I say, in mercy your parents 
were early taken from yon — ^}-our father's last words com- 
mending you to my care. How I have cared for yon I 
will not say ; you, I think, must know that I have been 
something of the mother to you ; and you yourself prov- 
ing worthy of all the confidence reposed in you, your 
life has hitherto been very happy; your intercourso 
with my daughter has been the sunshine of your life, 
which no clouds have hitherto darkened. I, seeing the 
little speck on the horizon, gave you timely warning of 
the storm which might possibly be brewing, and so 
stimulated you to obtain something like a certain hold 
on the being you love. Her pledge was evidently freely 
given, and will certainly be redeemed— if you do your 
duty^and if my daughter is worthy of your love. 

^ Yet, a time of trial is before you. The opinion of my 
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hasband mnst be treated with respect, and, if possible, 
the barriers which he sees to yoar anion with his daughter 
be removed. Yon are young, poor, and occnpj a sub- 
ordinate position. You will certainly grow older ; b/ en- 
ergetic and skilful use of your talents j'on may acqnu'e a 
moderate amount of riches, and yon may be your own 
master. All this it is desirable yon should be ; so make 
np your mind to win for yourself a position in the world, 
and that done, I know Mr Young will be proud to give 
you his daughter. In the meantime, your intercourse 
with Mary Anne must be at an end, as I mnst submit to 
my husband's will. Bo sure of this, however, that I 
have your interest at heart, and that if your betrothed 
is worthy of you she will bo true to her pledge. 

'Your first step, I think, should be to quit Mr Young's 
employment ; this you should do at once. I think I can 
assist you to a situation where you will have a chance of 
improving your position. This, however, is uncertain ; 
you must depend on your own exeitions alone. I give 
you no further advice, save to say — keep strictly by all 
the paths of simple virtue, and the desire of your heart 
shall in due time be gratified. 

Yours truly, 

Margarkx Young.' 

When I had written this letter, I, believing it my 
best policy to beat a sort of retreat, went away 
quietly and creopit down in my bed at John's side. 
He wasna sleeping, so I said, jnst to take the harm 
ofif o' John's mistake in alluding to my confessed 
weakness— 'It was too bad, bailie, to east up my 
calf love to me.' The bailie seemed as if he had got, 
by this word of mine, a burden off his mind, for he 
tamed right round and said, < It came out wi' roe 
before I kent.' I said we were both greut fools in 
fighting about such a matter, as it was likely we 
would be very little consulted on the love affairs of 
our family. 

John said he thought it would be better to drop 
the subject in the mean time, and I said his will was 
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my pleasure ; so, before falling sisleep, the bailie and 
me had a long crack about the progress in business 
our son Samuel was making. His father evidently 
thought his son a perfect prodigy o' cleverness. My 
thojQght of him was, that if something werena done 
for the young man to wean him a little from the 
world, he would become, very shortly, a contemptible 
money grub. 

When John had fallen asleep, I, still sore at heart, 
remained long in a restless state. I had not the 
slightest doubt o' the fact that I had in some way 
ginned, that I had been made to suffer so. All the 
circumstances of my bygone life I carefully reviewed, 
and thus sought to discover the sin for which I was 
being punished by John's opposition to my darling 
desire. At length I made myself believe I had found 
out where I had gone astray. When Mr Young was 
courting me, he had a bosom friend, a very promisuig 
divinity student. John and him were inseparable, so 
much so, that I had a feeling of jealousy towards the 
young man. I looked upon him as a sort of rival in 
the afiFections of my lover, and so when there arose a 
slight misunderstanding between them, I, instead of 
doing what I might to clear it up, rather assisted in 
fanning the flame of their disagreement, until the 
friends became thoroughly estranged from each other, 
which they had continued to be for fully twenty 
years. 

For all his youthful promise, John's early friend 
had cut no great figure in the world. Immediately 
on being licenced to preach, he had accepted a call 
from a wee country kirk, from which he was never 
lifted. He was now the father of six children, two 
sons, and four daughters. John rarely mentioned the 
name of this friend of his youth, yet I sometimes 
thought it would have been a pleasure to my husband 
to have shaken that man cordially by the hand, and to 
have renewed the early attachment; for I kent this, his 
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place in John's aflfections had never been supplied. 
I had no doubt of my ability to bring about such a 
reunion, and resolving to do so, I closed my eyes in 
sleep. 

Keeping in mind the hint in my letter to Willie, 
that I could possibly assist him to a situation, I, on 
the following morning, called upon a gentleman with 
whom I had a somewhat peculiar acquaintanceship. 
The acquaintanceship came about in this way : dur- 
ing my residence at the Bridge of Allan, he being a 
lodger in the same establishment, him and me often 
met in the garden, and after several passing nods, 
we at length got into conversation. It struck me, 
immediately on hearing him speak, that he had some 
secret sorrow that lay heavy at his heart, so, prompted 
partly by curiosity, and partly by the thought 
that I might possibly be able to be of some slight 
service to him, I set myself to the finding out of his 
secret. I spoke to him of the fleeting nature of 
earthly things ; of the very small amount of happmess 
that fell to the lot of any mortal. I told him my own 
experience in life, — of my early love, and early dis- 
appointment. He was very difficult to move, so I 
went truly over a' the particulars of my love for 
Willie Henderson. I told him the story of Willie's 
life and death. It seemed as if I were to get nothing 
in return, so, as a last stroke I said, * You men, how- 
ever, that are engaged in the active business of the 
world, take the affairs of the heart very lightly,' 
These words were evidently what was required to 
unseal the spring, for they brought forth a long sad 
story, the simple facts of which were as follows : — 

My new acquaintance had been a poor country 
boy, who had gone in to Glasgow many years ago to 
push his fortune, leaving behind him a bonnie country 
lassie, who, when fortune smiled upon him, was to be 
his wife. Fortune had done nothing but smile upon 
him. He had been a very successful merchant— rtoo 
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Buccessfal — that Buccess had caused him to forget 
his early love. In her case the hope deferred had 
sickened the heart, and she had died, leaving the snc- 
cessful man ever after desolate at heart. He was 
now, he told me, one of the first merchants in Glas- 
gow, but his life, take it all in all, had been a great 
mistake. Such was the story I managed to draw 
out, and now I thought I could turn it to Willie Hen- 
derson's advantage. I thought the being who had 
so sadly wrecked his own young affection might have 
pleasure in helping me to promote the happiness of 
the young hearts in which I was so much interested. 

I was right in this thought. The great man 
received me most cordially ; although I had never 
spoken to him since our meeting at the Bridge of 
Allan, he recognised me in a moment. When I ex- 
pressed my surprise at this, he smiled and said he 
should never forget me, as I was the only human 
being to whom he had ever told the story of his 
heart. He remembered distinctly a' about my Willie 
Henderson, and became immediately interested in 
the fate of his son. The upshot o' our interview was 
that he was willing to employ Mr Henderson as his 
confidential clerk. ■♦He had hitherto employed no 
such functionary, but he would create such an office 
in his establishment, that he might be of service to 
the young people. 

It wasna many days after this until Bailie Young 
received notice from his clerk of his intention to leave 
his employment. John was so weel pleased to got 
quat of him that I had no difficulty in persuading the 
bailie to give Mr Henderson a handsome present at 
parting ; and so WilHe and his master parted on the 
very best terms, which was all that I desired to 
accomplish, in the meantime. 

Fortune, or I should rather say Providence, was 
evidently on my side, for just as I was pondering 

^at should be my next move, I was one day, by 
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pure accident, when making a call on a Mend, intro- 
duced to the wife and daughter of the Rev. Mr Bu- 
chanan, Mr Young's early friend. Mrs Buchanan was 
a snaart, (evidently) active, managing woman, and 
her daughter was the perfect picture o' rustic beauty ; 
she was what might, without any stretch of fancy, be 
called a rich moss rose — she flung off a kind o' radi- 
ance of health and freshness. She was, to speak 
plainly, an uncommonly braw lass. The lady who 
introduced me told me that Mrs Buchanan was come 
to the town to look for a situation to her daughter. 
' Yes,' said Mrs Buchanan, wi' the tear in her eye, 
* and would you believe it, I have been at several 
places where such applications are made, and always 
turned at the door, never being able to muster courage 
to go in.' I, looking at the beautiful young woman, 
said without thinking, * I ken of nae situation that 
would suit her half sae weel as a matrimonial appoint- 
ment.' * True,' said her mother, ' but where is the 
man to come from? At the manse my daughters 
see no one but married men coming about the chris- 
tening of their children.' 

Mrs Buchanan and me had a lang crack ; she kent 
all about the early intimacy of her husband and Mr 
Young. I had a new idea. I invited both mother and 
daughter to dine with me. I ssll it would be a pleasant 
surprise to both my husband and son. 'Son?' — said 
Mrs Buchanan, as if a thought had struck her, and 
she were thinking aloud. My invitation was accepted 
there and then, and so, when the bailie and Samuel 
came home to dinner, Mrs Buchanan and her daughter 
were awaiting them, 

John, I don't think, ever displayed such sprightly 
gallantry in his life as he did in his attention to the 
wife and daughter of his old friend. He insisted that 
Miss Buchanan should stay in town with us for at 
least one month, and her father could then come in 
and take her home. Even Samuel put in his word 
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in favonr of Miss Bncbanan being our guest. lie 
Baid he would have great pleasure in letting her see 
the sights of the city. Mrs Buchanan looked hard at 
me while Samuel spoke, and I, looking perfectly satis- 
fied, she consented to let her daughter stay. Samuel 
came home from business that night very early, and 
took Miss Buchanan to see the exlubition of pictures, 
when I, in fun, proposed to go with them. Sam said 
I would be much better at home. . I fell asleep that 
night, thinking that if Bailie Young wanted any of 
the members of his family to take their affections 
to a monetary market, he had better watch theit 
motions* 
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Fbom what I have already told my readers of my 
son, Samuel, few will bo surprised to hear that one 
of Samuel's favourite calculations was how much 
money one with his position and prospects had a 
right to expect with a wife, and that the sums turned 
up in Sam's mind, in answer to these calculations, were 
far from trifles. Sam sometimes said he might get 
80 much, mentioning an incredible sum ; and then ho 
would add, with decided emphasis, that he would not 
take less than another sum — which would certainly 
have been a very handsome fortune for any man to 
give his daughter. This huckstering spirit on tho 
part of my son was to mc most repulsive, I having an 
earnest appreciation of the lines^^ 

•Marry for loye, and 
Work for siller.* 

I often wished that I could entrap Samuel into an 
affection for the daughter of some worthy man who 
had no money ; but Samuel kept a most respectful 
distance from all young women who were not pos- 
sessed of what he called the great requisite — cash ; 
his attention, therefore, to Miss Buchanan somewhat 
surprised me. In inviting her to our house, it was 
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my intention, if possible, to wean my son from his 
excessive worldliness, by kindling in his bosom a 
generous love for a penniless lass. I had no thought, 
however, that I would be so successful ; for Samuel 
seemed to take to Miss Buchanan from their very first 
meeting. I had some difficulty in accounting forthia 
at the time. I found out, after, a very philosophic 
reason for Sam being so readily smitten. 

On their way to the exhibition of pictures, on the 
night of Miss Buchanan's arrival amongst us, the 
considerate and economical country minister's daugh- 
ter noticed, as Sam and her went along, that on the 
following evening (Saturday) the pictures were to be 
seen for twopence a-head, while that evening the 
charge of admission was a shilUng a-head. This 
Miss Buchanan learned from bills on the walls, and 
at once proposed that they should defer their visit to 
the exhibition until the following evening. Samuel 
had objected to this at first, but when the fair econo<- 
mist pointed out the absurdity of his throwing away 
such a sum as one shilling and eightpence, which 
would purchase so many usetdl articles, Samuel at 
once admitted the farce of her reasoning, and the 
twasome took a long quiet walk, and saw, *rree gratis,' 
the bonnie Three-tree Well, which. Miss Buchanan 
said, she was sure was better worth seeing than any 
picture in the exhibition. 

On the twopenny night the pictures were visited, 
and Miss Buchanan said to Samuel they were very 
pretty; but she would have certainly grudged the 
money if their visit had cost him two shillings. 
AVhen Sam, that evening, on his way home, proposed 
to treat his partner to something of the confectionery 
sort, Miss Buchanan gave him quite a lecture on the 
folly of spending his money on trifles, and on the im- 
propriety of injuring the teeth by the eating of 
sweets. When, however, they passed a very frail old 
Tian, who was begging. Miss Buchanan suggested that 
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Mr Young might give the poor man a portion of the 
money he would have thrown away. It was a (.combina- 
tion of trifles like these, indicating sound judgment 
and good training, that first tickled Sam's Taney; 
and then the healthful beauty, and perfect freedom 
from affectation, of Miss Buchanan, soon threw their 
silent influences around Sam's really unsophisticated 
heart ; and before the callant had the slightest sus- 
picion of the fact, I could plainly see that all my 
son's monetary calculations would go for nothing. 
Worthy unsuspecting John merely said he was 
pleased to see that Samuel was learning to be more 
attentive to our guests. 

AVhen, by Mr Young's invitation, the minister 
came to take home his daughter, the cloud that had 
darkened their early friendship was instantly evap- 
orated by the * sunny memories' of youthful joys, 
with which the friends long parted entertained one 
another. 

Mr Buchanan and his daughter had returned 
home laden with many tokens of Bailie Young's 
desire to cement the old friendship, when one day, 
believing that all interconrse between Mr Henderson 
and his daughter had ceased, our John began, in a 
joking way, to blow me up about the way in which I 
had frightened him with a false alarm. I told John 
that I had had my suspicions, and I thought it right 
to make him acquainted with them ; and that now I 
had a second cause of fear to communicate — that 
was, that I was afraid Samuel had taken a fancy for 
Miss Buchanan. John asked what I had seen to 
make me think so. 'Nothing,' I said; 'only while 
the lassie was here, they were never separate ; and 
when any one proposed to join them in their walks, 
Samuel seemed in great danger o' losing his temper, 
and invariably found some excuse for him and her 
slipping away by themselves ; and then,' I said, * Mr 
Samuel has arranged to spend his summer holidays 
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at the manse.' John said, < There might be no 
thought of matrimony in Sam's head for all that.' 
I said, it was quite possible ; but I was decidedly of 
opinion that Sam was in love with the minister*s 
daughter — and, more, I thought the. lassie had a 
very tender regard for Sam. John looked puzzled, 
and then told me that he himself bad noticed one 
circumstance that, now that he thought on it, seemed 
to corroborate my suspicion. 

John's corroborative circumstance was this: — 
During one of the bailie's walks with his son and the 
minister's daughter, while the threesome had been 
looking in at a bookseller's window, Miss Buchanan 
had pointed out a range of splendid volumes, which 
she said had long been the desire of her father's 
heart, but they were too expensive for him to pur- 
chase, when Sam instantly entered the shop, bought 
the volumes, and despatched them there and then to 
the minister. John at the time had thought very 
highly of his son's generous conduct, but now he 
doubted Sam had been reasoning that ' it's no lost 
that a fnen' gets.' I told the bailie there was no 
mistake about Sam being in love. The thing that 
puzzled me was how it was to be put a stop to. 
John looked very grave, and said, ' I know a girl, 
worth £10,000, that Samuel could get just for the 
asking.' 

The worthy bailie then asked me what I thought 
he should do in the circumstances ? I said I could 
hardly advise him, but my opinion was, that very 
decided measures would be most effective with Mr 
Samuel. * What am I to do, then!' quo' John. My 
answer was, ' Charge your son bluntly with his foolish 
attachment, and interdict his going to the manse.' 
Mr Young said he would do so at once, and so he 
did; and Sam, as I thought he would, openly set 
his father at defiance. John had used my words, 
and spoken of Samuel's foolish attachment, to which 
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tLe roused lover replied, ' There is no mistake about 
the attachment, but as to its being foolish, that is 
quite a diflFerent matter.' When John told his son 
that he would not permit him to go to the manse, 
th& callant quite coolly asked how his father could 
prevent him I adding, with great composure, ' I'll go 
to the manse, so you need not make a fool of yourself 
trying to hinder me.' 

At this Mr Young, to a certain extent, lost his 
temper, and declared he would cut off Samuel with a 
shilling ; at which declaration Samuel quietly wrote 
his father a note, and presenting it to his parent, left 
the warehouse (the scene of the above altercation). 
The communication from son to father ran thus : — 

* DEi^B Father^ 

Your threat of entting me off with a 
shilliDg has for the first time brought to my view the 
fact, that my fortune is quite dependent upon your will. 
Believing that I have arrived at that period of life when 
I should at least begin to lay the foundation of my own 
independence, I have now to inform yon, that I will not 
continue in your service one hour longer, unless you can 
see it your interest, as I know it to be your duty, to give 
me a position in the business — that is, to admit me as 
an acknowledged partner in the conceni. If you cannot 
do so, I must pash my fortune elsewhere. 

I am. 

Dear father, 

Tour dntifnl son, 

Samuel Young.' 

When the bailie put this communication into my 
hands, and asked me what I thought of my son, I 
fiaid it was quite evident he was neither deficient in 
courage nor self-reliance. John then asked if I 
thought Samuel would leave as he threatened? I 
said there was just one way of preventing his going. 
*And what way is that!' quo' John. * Just,' quo' I, 
'by givmg him a share in the business.' *That,' quo* 
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John, 'is what he'll never get daring my life.' *Then/ 
quo' I, * the sooner the callant looks out for himself 
the better/ John looked daggers at me, and said, 
^Do yoa then think he should get a share in my 
business, and so be in a position to defy me?' I said 
that *I could hardly pretend to give a correct opinion 
on business matters, but I thought Samuel had come 
to that age, when, as he said, he should begin to lay 
the foundation of his own independence.' ' Let him 
do it, then,' quo' John. 

1 advised Mr Toung to do nothing rashly, for, 
maybe, after all, his taking a notion of Miss Buchanan 
was neither to be wondered at nor yet greatly con- 
demned. * In the first place,' quo* I, 'it shows clearly 
that he is capable of forming a disinterested attach- 
ment, and that at one time I was afraid he never could 
or would do. Samuel,' I added, '■ is turning out bet- 
ter than I thought he would.' John listened in 
silence, as I said, 'This pure love may, in Qod's 
hands, prove the heavenly lever by which our son may 
be lifted up from a too narrow worldy-mindedness.' 
John here charged me with having taken a very sudden 
change in my views regarding our son's courtship, 
for he had understood that it was far from meeting 
my approbation. In reply to this, I told the bailie 
that I was not aware of having at any time expressed 
an opinion on the subject. I had discovered the fact 
of the existence of the attachment ; I had taken it for 
granted that my lord would be opposed to it, and so 
had given him the hint, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of breaking the matter oflF — provided it was 
possible to break it off — ' Which,' quo' John, ' yoa 
now think is impossible.' ' Which,' quo' I, echoing 
John's words, ' I now think is impossible ; and would, 
therefore, counsel you, bailie, to throw no obstacles 
in the way of their union.' 

John gazed, in solemn silence ; so I continued — 
' Do ye no think, Mr Young, that there is something 
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of tbe real poetry of life in the circumstance — that 
yonr wealthy son will become united to the poor 
daughter of your early friend!' There was a smile 
on John's face ; so I continued — ' Would it no make 
a beautiful picture, this cementing of the filendship 
of other years by the union of your children V John 
seemed gettmg into good humour — but said, with a 
queer twitch about his mouth — * What about giving 
the fellow a share in the business?* I said I doubted 
he would require to get a small share. John said he 
was afraid of it ; and, now that he thought of it, he 
believed he had a right to it. 

In the course of ten minutes, Mr Young had 
agreed to give, and his son to accept, a third of the 
business; and then Samuel frankly told his father 
that as yet there was no engagement between himself 
and Miss Buchanan, but that he fully intended to 
offer her his hand. He then diverted his father 
uncommonly by exhibiting to him a variety of calcu- 
lations he had made, which clearly proved that Miss 
Buchanan, without a penny, would prove even a 
better mercantile spec, than if he were to get 
a lady with a fortune. Sam supposed he were to get 
a wife reputed to be worth ten thousand pounds; he 
at once deducted five thousand as the difference be- 
tween a woman's real and reputed fortune ; the re- 
maining- five thousand put out at interest stood 
simply two hundred and fifty pounds a year. A wife 
possesed of such a sum Sam calculated would require 
to be kept in a house of at least a hundred pound 
rent, to keep which in order would require at least 
two or three servants, the keep and wages of which 
Sam put down at another hundred ; then came the 
rent of a grand house at the coast, and for the time 
that would be required to live in such style, an 
extra clerk would be needed in the place of business, 
at a salary of, say one hundred a-year. Samuel had 
a long list of items of outlay attendant upon living 
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in style, to defray which the wife's fortune proved 
bat a mere drop in the bucket. Sam had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he would be cheaper to marry a 
lassie just because he liked her, and then they could 
live as cautiously as they pleased. 
. The bailie pronounced his son a philosopher, and 
very decidedly expressed it as his opinion that hehimself 
was a richer man now than if he had gotten a wife 
wi' siller. Sam said he didna pretend to being much 
o' a philosopher, but if his father would allow him, 
seeing that they were settling delicate matters, he 
would give him a bit of his mind on a question, the 
philosophy of which he had been studying for several 
years. I, on the instant, guessed what Samuel alluded 
to, and I was right. These were my son's words 
-— ^It is now several years since I noticed that there 
was a growing attachment between my sister and Mr 
Henderson. I told you of it, but you thought I was 
wrong, and so allowed their intercourse to go on un- 
interrupted. It did go on, until, as I believe, they 
were engaged to one another. Mr Henderson, then 
finding himself uncomfortable in your employment, 
left, and so seemed to drop all correspondence with 
my sister. I, however, know that they meet regularly, 
and that my sister will certainly become his wife 
sooner or later. I think, therefore, Mr Henderson 
should be invited to visit us as formerly, and that 
he should be cordially recognised as my sister's 
suitor.' 

John looked at me, and then said, * That rather 
takes one's breath away.' He then asked me to say 
H3andidly if I thought Samuel's statement was correct. 
I said the best plan would be to call in Mary Anne 
and let her speak for herself. Mary Anne was 
accordingly called in. When asked by her father to 
say if she held any correspondence with Mr Hender- 
son, the lassie replied, < That, father, is a question 
which I hope you will not press me to answer.* 
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John gave Lis head a shake, and ordered his son 
and daughter to leave the room. Then turning to 
me, he said, * I must confess to yon truly, guidwife, 
that when you drew the picture of the happy union 
of my son, and the daughter of my early friend, you 
touched a chord in my heart that awakened feeligs 
which I never knew existed till then. I can now 
understand your feelings towards your first lover's 
son, and I have now to say it will be no fault of mine 
if I do not soon join the hands of your daughter and 
Willie Henderson's son.' 

I needna here spin a yairn about my emotions when 
worthy John thus nobly expressed himself. I told 
the whole particulars of the scene to Mr Wilson, 
Willie Henderson's employer. The decent gentleman 
made no comments on my success ; he merely said, 
' I will send Bailie Young a note to-morrow, which 
will please him.' I couldna form the slightest idea of 
what the contents of Mr Wilson's note to my husband 
were to be. I was present in the warehouse when 
John received it. The bailie read it, and seemed as 
if he couldna believe his e'en. Without speaking a 
word, he handed the note to me. It was a printed 
circular, announcing the fact that Mr Wilson had 
assumed Mr William Henderson as a partner, and 
the firm would now be Wilson & Henderson. 

John now congiatulated himself upon the pleasing 
fact that he had parted with Mr Henderson so hand- 
somely, for he was now a match for his daughter, of 
whom he was truly proud. Willie and his father-in- 
law to be, were now, in a manner, scunnersome wi' 
their thickness. They were, I may say, to be seen 
going arm in arm everywhere, at all times. 

But I must draw to a close. I may, however, 
mention in passing, that we, that is our entire family, 
including Willie, went out in full style in a couple of 
carriages on a visit to Samuel's sw,eetheart, and a 
hearty reception the minister and his family gave us. 
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When Mrs Bacbanan and me got a quiet word by 
onrselveB, the body looked me full in the face, and 
said she knew to whom she was indebted for the for- 
tunate settlement of her daughter ; and then, with 
overflowing eyes, she said, *Ye will never repent 
being good to my baijn, for she will prove a true wife 
to your son/ 

Our son and daughter were both married in one 
day, the bride's father performing the ceremony for 
Samuel, while John's cousin from the north — for 
whom I cleaned out the bunker, and was to prepare 
the second day's broth — ^tied the knot for Willie and 
Mary Anne. I need hardly trouble you with a list 
of the company present on the great occasion ; take 
these as a sample — the M.P. for the city, Bailie 
Monro and his wife (and the Bailie stepped about 
so smartly, that no one would ever have jaloused 
that he had a cork leg), Mr and Mrs Grant from 
London, and their two diildren with them ; Mr and 
Mrs Patrick, bonnie Mary dressed with such taste 
that she looked quite a queen of beauty ; the Rev. 
Mr Gunn and his wife; and Mr Campbell and his 
second better half — both of these ladies I noticed sat 
down during the closing prayer — John's neighbour, 
Mr Gilmour and his wife — Mrs Gilmour dressed in a 
pure white satin, which she whispered me she had 
purchased with the siller she had saved from her 
housekeeping. She said there was great partmg in 
her siller since Mr Gilmour had been buying the 
things for the house in the wholesale way ; Kirsty 
and her man were present of course ; Kirsty sporting 
as many bracelets as could stick on her arms, and 
looking, for a' that, a braw, tidy, wise-like body. 
But I must bring my list to a close ; and I do so by 
adding one name — that of a gentleman, who, although 
then famous in London, came all the way to Glasgow 
to my dochter's wedding— Mr Mathieson the artist. 

After giving you such a sample of the parties 
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present, I need hardly say that we had a magnificent 
entertainment. I myself was the only person that 
in a manner broke down on the occasion, and that 
was when the minister joined the hands o' WilUe and 
Mary Anne. There was a strong streak of sun- 
light fell upon my face at the moment ; I looked up 

and saw, or thought I saw^ the radiant face of- , 

ye ken wha — smiling in upon me, and for a moment 
I clung for support to my husband. My faint, how- 
ever, was soon over, and I was as hearty as any one 
of the company. Both marriages proved happy. 

I have now little occasion to General the bailie. 
We have seldom two opinions, and when we have, 
Mr Young gives in in a moment. As to my husband 
being provost of the dty, I have no wish that he 
ever should — public honours are empty. Mr Young 
has now retired from the council ; we have a most 
beautiful villa of our own on the Frith of Clyde, 
where he (the ex-bailie) spends with me a great por- 
tion of his time in the work that Adam and Eve were 
first set to, viz., tilling and dressing the garden. 

If I do anything now in the way of Generalship, 
it is when I give my guid-daughter (Mrs Samuel) a 
hand to come over her very wide-awake husband. 
Mr Samuel prides himself in his ability to see through 
all feminine manoeuvres— and he is really very clever 
— ^yet he is scarcely a match for the united efforts of 
his wife and his mother. I could give an abundance of 
evidence to prove this. I will, however, content my- 
self with relating our most recent victory. A few 
days ago, Mrs Samuel very simply, and, I must say, 
very stupidly, submitted a certain matter to her hus- 
band's decision, which he was in no way qualified to 
decide. Mrs Samuel appeared before her lord and 
master with her last summer's bonnet on her head, 
and asked her husband if he thought it would serve 
her this summer. Samuel, of course, answered the 
question as every husband since the days of Adam 
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would have answered a similar question — Samuel said 

* It will do first-rate.' When ray guid-daughter told 
me her husband's decision, I told her she had no 
business to consult her husband on any such subject. 

* But/ quo' I, * m do for the bonnet.* So that very 
evening, an active member of our congregation call- 
ing on me for my contribution to the Dorcas Society, 
I placed all I had at her disposal, and offered to go 
with her to Mr Samuel's, to get Mrs Samuel's con- 
tributions. My daughter-in-law had very little to 
give, her clothes were all too good to give away, so 
I made my son give a contribution in money. Just 
as we were taking our leave, I turned on my heel, and 
asked Mrs Samuel what she had done with the dirty 
white chip bonnet that she had worn last summer. 
Mrs Samuel seemed at a loss what to say in reply, so 
I continued — * It's surely no that dhi;y but some poor 
creature might wear it.' There was a dead pause, 
when Samuel struck in — *Mrs Young will make a 
search for the bonnet, and send it with her other con- 
tributions/ And so Mrs Samuel got a perfect beauty 
of a new fashionable bonnet ; and I am sure that, 
until he sees this in print, Mr Samuel will never for 
one moment suspect that my allusion to his wife's auld 
bonnet was anything but purely accidental. 

This trifling incident, now related, shows two 
things: first, that 1 am still the same old sixpence I 
was when I cleaned out the bunker, and brought the 
cabinet-maker up about the removal o' the sideboard, 
on the night of the party; and second, that my good- 
daughter and me are on the best o' terms. I have 
always had a contempt for stupid, ignorant, selfish 
women, who are never done finding fault with their 
sons' wives, and so producing to all concerned, un- 
happiness. I have therefore taken good care to make 
my son's wife appear in the eyes of her husband as 
near perfection as possible; and the result is, Samuel 
, thinks he has the best wife in the world; and Mrs 
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Samuel, I ken, never mentions my name, bat her eyes 
fill with tears of gratitude. 

Before taking leave o' my readers, I must drop a 
word of warning to wives in general. I would 
have every wife to beware of seeking to obtain any 
article of dress, furniture, or household accommoda- 
tion, which her husband is not well able to afford. 
For any wife to go in expenditure beyond her hus- 
band's income, is simply dishonest, and leads certainly 
to ruin. I must warn every wife to beware of telling 
her husband anything that is not strictly true ; there 
is no necessity for telling even a husband all the 
truth at all times — but nothmg that is untrue can in 
any circumstances be pardoned. All wives, too, 
should beware of seeking to rule their husbands; 
and when it is necessary for a woman to put her 
hand to the helm, she should spare no pains to 
make the world believe it is her husband who is 
steering. 

I have a parting word to say to my anld neigh- 
bours, who still occupy one or two rooms and a 
kitchen; and that word is this: I was just as happy 
in my first humble abode as I am with my town and 
country houses. Indeed, I often think, I had surely 
far more hearty fun and innocent mirih, lang-syne, 
than I have now. I am in no way a slave to cere- 
mony ; yet I freely confess, I stand more upon step- 
ping-stanes — as the ex-bailie's wife — ^than I did as 
plain Mrs John Young. I have in my present posi- 
tion different, but I do not think better, society. It 
is my candid opmion, that there are, proportionally, 
as many clear heads, and as many warm hearts, in 
the humble dwellings of honest industry, as in the 
stately mansions of the rich; and that both wisdom 
and wit may be met with as frequently in two rooms 
and a kitchen as in a self-contained house. 

I, therefore, in bidding my readers adieu, counsel 
all to seek« in their respective circumstances, content- 
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ment — the only certain source of happiness. I now 
take my leave, hoping that my 'Generalship,' may 
form an acceptable, though humble contribution to 
the literature of my country. 
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"The generalship of which Mr George Roy*s tale 
treats is of a kind which mastered Marlborough, and 
outwitted Solomon. Many a conqueror, the terror of 
nations, has been the submissive subject of his own wife. 
How this generalship is conducted in the humblest 
spheres of private life is the theme of this amusing story. 
Its being written in homely vernacular Scotch will 
contract the field of its popularity, but the English 
readers will be able to follow the drift of the tale, and 
will be heartily entertained by many of its incidents. 
There are also plain didactic morals occasionally drawn 
from the course of the narrative, with practical con- 
clusions At the close of the book. There is surely a 
misprint in one of the latter of these. * All wives,' says 
Mrs John Young, the heroine of the tale, 'should 
beware of seeking to rule their husbands : and when it 
is necessary for a woman to put her hand to the helm, 
she should spare no pains to make the world believe it 
is her husband who is steering.' The word 'seeking* 
should surely have been 'seeming;' seeming to rule 
being a point of bad domestic generalship, whereas the 
whole story is an illusiration of wives seelting to rule 



their husbands, who might well wish the book put into 
the Index Expurgatorious of household literature."^- 
London Literary Gazette, 

** Since ' Mrs Caudle's Lectures' nothing perhaps has 
appeared on the same subject so full of talent, humour, 
and genial satire as this. It might be called 'Mrs 
Caudle Corrected, and shown a Better way.' From so 
small a work, accessible to all, it is needless to quote ; 
but for the sake of the English reader we would observe 
that the more serious words of Mrs Young are perfectly 
English. Like Burns, whose solemn pieces are in the 
purest Saxon, Mrs Toung, too, when most moved, has 
recourse to the language of our English Bible. More 
quiet humour and good-natured satire upon flagrant 
abuses we have never read." — London Weekly Record* 

'* ' Generalship' is a story of Glasgow domestic life. 
Mrs Young — a clever yet withal a loving matron, the 
wife of a thriving city merchant, who is in the course of 
rising in the world, — tells us how she contrived by kindly 
and adroit management — 'generalship,' in short — to 
carry such schemes as she conceived to be for the benefit 
and honour of her family and friends. On the ladv's 
' generalship' hangs the whole tale, and by means of it 
we are introduced to a variety of scenes, embracing the 
humorous, the quaint, the pathetic, and the grave. The 
plan of the work is quite original, and it enables the 
author to wander ' at his own sweet will' from one theme 
to another with the utmost ease, and to give an opinion, 
in passing, upon subjects which might at first sight 
seem out of his . way. Hence there is altogether a 
piquancy and point — a natural heartiness and warmth — 
about this story which will secure it a cordial welcome. 
Already a first edition is about exhausted. Mr George 
Roy has achieved a great literary triumph, and we know 
no one who better deserves to do so. The kindliness 
nnd strong common-sense of his own character, which 
have won him respect and * troops of friends' wherever he 
is known, peep out at every available opening in the 
story. But we shall let these speak for themselves by 
the book." — John o' trroat Joumcd, 

" This volume is dedicated ' to all ladies who practise 
generalship, and to their lords who are practised upon.' 
This dedication indicates the design of the story, and we 
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can only say of it that it has been accomplished with 
spirit and success ; but it is a little too Scotch for Eng- 
lish readers." — London Critic, 

** We are not afraid to hazard the assertion that, at the 
present moment) with a certain class — and that by no 
means the least influential — ^there is not a more popular 
man in the West of Scotland than the genial and accom- 
plished Mr George Roy. We have heard his poetry (for 
his thrilling lines strictly deserve the name) welcomed 
with delight alike in city drawing-rooms and in High- 
land hamlets ; while the traveller of to-day as he joins 
the merry groups at even-tide by the crackling hearth in 
some Ayrshire village, may witness them receiving his 
matchless stories with an almost equal rapture to those 
grand old melodies of their own Burns." * * 

" * Generalship' is possessed of many excellent and 
striking characteristics. The volume, in fact, is unique. 
We like the sly, pungent, genninef pawky Scotch humour, 
with which it literally overflows ; while the various in- 
cidents brought under our notice are related with such 
an artless simplicity as fairly to carry the reader by 
storm. The hand of a true artist is everywhere apparent 
— ability of no common order is indelibly stamped on 
every page. Public opinion, in fact, has completely 
forestalled criticism, since, if we are correctly informed, 
the book was scarcely out ten days when an edition of 
1200 copies was almost entirely disposed of. This is, 
perhaps, the best proof of the popularity of the volume, 
and furnishes a very marked confirmation of the opinion 
we have expressed regarding it. We take leave of Mr 
Roy's present volume, grateful for the treat he has 
afforded us. We need scarcely say that it possesses our 
warmest commendation, or that the genial spirit of the 
author has been faithfully embodied in his narrative. 
We shall have erred very considerably in our reckoning 
if ' Generalship' do not become one of the most popular 
books of the season." — Scottish Press, 

" We know no story that has issued from the press 
this many a day so likely to interest the reader. Having 
read it throughout, we c&n recommend it without quali- 
fication as a book from the perusal of which great plea- 
sure and profit may be derived. If we are not much 
mistaken, Mr Roy has written a tale which is destined to 



enjoy a great and enduring popularity/' — Christian 
News, 

" It is frequently objected to tales illustrative of social 
habits and social manners, that verisimilitude is lost in 
the predilections and prepossessions of the artist. 
Some of our greatest novelists have greatly sinned in 
this way. Far from holding the mirror up to nature, 
grotesque caricature has not unfrequently been substi- 
tuted for the genuine image. From all such sins the 
author of 'Generalship* has happily been delivered. 
Good sense and pre-eminent powers of accurate observa- 
tion have saved him from painting any fancy picture ; 
and if it be objected that Mrs Young/ the heroine of the 
tale, is rather clever than amiable, the author^s vindica* 
tion is found in the fact that he has painted what is, if 
not what should be. ' Generalship' is meant to exhibit 
the peculiar thrift, management, and success of the good 
lady of a Glasgow shopkeeper, who, if not indebted to 
his better-half for his capacity for making silleVf is at 
least indebted to her sagacity for what is not often found 
among men of fortune, a just conception of its true 
value and legitimate uses. Mrs Young is a genuinQ 
type of a real Scotch guidmfe, with what some might 
be disposed to think a rather masculine turn. But 
though not given to simpering, there is yet within her 
a genuine well-spring of affectioi^ which strength of 
character guides with an unerring instinct into the 
varied channels of an active and operative benevolence. 
Mrs Young's husband, John Young, is the type of a 
substantial merchalit,-^not a paper man, — of whom, 
despite the overtrading and reckless speculation that 
stain modern commercial enterprise, there are happily 
still many. The interest, originality, and power of 
' Generalship' arises from the admirable skill and adroit- 
ness with which Mrs Young draws John up, st^ by 
step, frpm his primary, humble position to tbe summit 
of the ambition of a shopkeeper, — a seat at the Council 
Board, and the gold chain of a Glasgow magistrate. 
There might have been a more flattering, but there could 
not be a more faithful picture,- than is to be found in 
' Generalship' of that phase of Glasgow life which it 
portrays. Mr Eoy's delineation has all the truthfulness 
which Byron describes as < nature's sternest painter, yet 



tbe best.' In the homelinees of his subjects the autbor 
of ' Generalship' reminds us more frequently of Crabbe 
than any other writer; while the racy humour with 
which his subjects are invariably treated has been un» 
equalled in Scotland since the days of Gait. Already 
has ' Generalship' won its way to fame both in our own 
and otber lands; and, in the improved and enlarged form 
in which it is now presented to the public it needs no 
prophet to predict, will soon become a favourite at every 
Scottish hearth." — Witness, 

** This is a Glasgow novel, written in the form of an 
autobiographv of a clever, ambitious, but sound-hearted 
dame, who, through the honest industry of her husband 
and her oU int^mg ability, rises with him from 
obscurity and frugal means to honourable distinction 
and wealth. She narrates, in the Doric of the West of 
Scotland, the manner in which she succeeded in carrying 
out her ' fundamental principle that it's every woman's 
richt to get a' things her ain way ;' and in accomplish- 
ing this somewhat desirable, but at times difficult object, 
she displays the most astonishing powers of domestic 
diplomacy and 'generalship.' The book abounds with 
passages of broa{ racy humour, and good-natured sar- 
casms at our national peculiarities and habits, which, 
whilst they amuse with their comical illustrations, can- 
not fail to do good. - The story is admirably told, and 
the characters and sketches are true to life. The book 
is sure to be a great favourite among the ladies."-^ 
North British Mail, 

" Mr Roy is well-known as one of our best story-tellers 
and public jokers, with a strong dash of broad, rich 
himiour, ana an infinite fund of pleasant matter to draw 
upon. The volume purports to be the autobiography 
of a good lady, who, with her worthy husband, gradually 
rises into wealth and importance from a comparatively 
low estate. Mr Young seems a quiet, good, easy sort 
of man enough, not nearly so wide-awake in many 
things as his more politic cara sposa. The latter is in 
truth, a capital manoeuvrer, a very female Machiavel, 
and in a small way, and on a limited stage, displays 
admirable talents for diplomatic management and intrigue. 
The story is well told, and abounds in comical incidents 
and dramatic scenes, including one or two touching 



episodes, and many s^y hits at the manners, morals, and 
national habits. It reminds us, in several of its 
characters, scenes, and sketches, of the full, gawsy 
drollery, and clever pencil of Gait, and for a Scottish 
story greater praise need not be desired." — Glasgow 
Citizen, 

"Mr Roy is an excellent story-teller, and the tale 
T(^hich he has just published gives a favourable Bpecimen 
of his powers. It is a story of Glasgow life, and 
generally most true to nature. The wife of a middle- 
class merchant, who has raised himself from the ranks, 
is supposed to be the autobiographer, and she tells o'er 
again all the bloodless battles which she has won by 
dexterous female tactics over the soft lord of creation 
whom she condescended to marry. The dialect in 
which the narrative is delivered is neither English nor 
Scotch, and will appear unnatural to all who are not to 
the manner bom. But it is a colloquial language of the 
class to which the heroine belongs; in short, it is 
Glasgow Scotch, and as such will be intelligible to 
mnny who cannot read the pure Doric without a 
glossary at their elbow. The moral of the story is not 
very sound, and the author seems partly conscious of 
the fact, for he defends it by a laboured and ingenious 
apology» which we should be sorry to think embodied 
his real sentiments. But the book is evidently not 
written for the purpose of conveying any particular 
moral, but simply to amuse; and every reader must 
admit that the author has succeeded in producing a 
most entertaining volume. At the same time, in view 
of the sound moral lesions occasionally brought forward, 
and the creditable appearances Mr Roy has made at 
other times on the platform, we would gladly find him 
entering some other field of literature more worthy of 
bis undoubted talents." — Scottish Otiardian, 

" The tale is cleverly told, and the author, we suppose, 
has drawn less on his imagination than actual fact for 
the numerous characters, scenes, groupings, and modes 
of life which he describes, mostly dramatically, and in 
the broad Doric of the West of Scotland. His heroine 
is no fictitious character — ^not more so than * Mrs Caudle' 
of the celebrated * Curtain Lectures,' whose dear image 
is suggested by Mr Roy's female * General' Her ia< 



trigues are amusing; but it is impossible to like the 
everlasting element of intrigue in which she lives and 
moves and has her being. But, ethically, we cannot 
blame the author for this, provided he has drawn from 
nature, any more than we can blame the great drama- 
tist for a faithful delineation of a Lady Macbeth, or a 
Shylock, or any other character which has its archetype 
in real life. This * General' belongs to real life ; she is 
no air-drawn woman, but a being of flesh and blood, and 
may be found elsewhere than in Glasgow. But we are 
getting too grave over a light volume ; and have only to 
add, that the bane and antidote are here together; 
husbands, if not inclined to be generalled, are put upon 
their guard, while wives are taught the art of general* 
ship." — Perthshire Advertiser, 
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The late Hugh Miller, Editor of the Witnesst wrote of 
Mr Roy^s Recitations, in that paper: — "A collection of pieces 
such as his * William and Mary/ and his * Life-Boat,* would, 
we are sure, form a Tery readable and interesting yolume. 
We would fain urge him to occupy his leisure with such a 
work. The present is peculiarly the age of temperance 
meetings and soirees, at which amusement must be had; 
and we are sure they could cot find better or more salutary 
amusement than such recitations as Mr Roy could write for 
them, recited by such masters of the art as Mr Roy.* 
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